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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@~—_ 


OTHING of military importance has occurred this 
week in South Africa. The Boer leaders have ap- 
parently decided to make their stand at Kroonstad, about 
one hundred and twenty miles north of Bloemfontein, on 
the railway which leads to Pretoria, and Boer commandos 
from all directions are hurrying thither, and fortifying 
in their manner every defensible point. Lord Roberts, on 
his side, sits motionless, waiting till his agents clear 
the country behind him, or till his supplies, especially 
of horses, are complete, or till Sir Redvers Buller is 
ready. There is even a report that he will not move for 
another month,—a report, we may notice, which is apt 
to get about when the Field-Marshal is very nearly 
ready. There is even a rumour, moreover, that the 
Boers are slipping away from the Drakensberg to join in 
the fight at Kroonstad, and that Sir Redvers Buller may 
therefore be able to assist his superior without fighting any 
battles. It is just possible—not probable, but possible—that 
Lord Roberts likes the situation, and would not be disgusted 
if every Boer soldier in South Africa were to “concentrate ” 
at Kroonstad. He has confidence in his own powers, he has 
a magnificent army, and if only he can get his cavalry into 
condition he may see his way to one of those heavy blows 
which every general loves, and the impact of which alters the 
course of history. Englishmen will do well for the present to 
wait quietly, and trust their agents. 


Mafeking is not relieved, nor is there any improvement in 
the prospect of relief. Colonel Plumer, it seems clear, has 
been repulsed, and Commandant Snyman on his return an- 
nounced his success by a terrible bombardment. Of any un- 
reported advance from the South there is no visible trace, and 
the force reported advancing from Kimberley has to fight 1ts 
way step by step, and is only at Warrenton. On the other 
hand, the garrison is said to have captured a supply of meat, 
and up to March 14th showed no symptom of diminished 
hopefulness, while the Boers, as at Kimberley and Ladysmith, 
seem to lack either the nerve or the knowledge to take the 
place by storm. An intense feeling has been excited in 
England by Colonel Baden-Powell’s daring and resourceful- 
ness, and the fall of Mafeking, though of little military im- 
portance, would be regarded as a national misfortune. 


The argument for arbitration has received another and a 
severe blow. The Portuguese Government, it will be re- 
membered, granted to an American, Colonel McMurdo, the 
right to build a railway in Delagoa Bay, and it was commenced 
bya British cawpany. President Kruger, however, wanted a 








course, except to bow to the award, and in future to regard 
arbitration in its true light as a method of giving way. 


A valuable statement on the question of the ultimate 
settlement in South Africa has been made by Mr. J. Rose- 
Innes, Q.C., late leader of the Cape Opposition. Premising 
that the settlement must guarantee a permanent condition of 
peace, Mr. Rose-Innes declared that the conclusion was forced 
on him that the independence of the two Republics was 
impossible. Under any autonomy not a sham the Republics 
would become a menace to the peace of South Africa in the 
near future ; paper guarantees were ineffectual, and it would 
be perfectly hopeless to prevent the accumulation of arms by 
independent States. As to the future, Mr. Rose-Innes held 
that the only thing that could allay embittered racial feeling 
would be an absolutely fair and even-handed administration 
with the prospect from the first of complete self-government 
on Colonial lines when the country had settled down and was 
ready for it. “The appointment of officials who will fear 
neither capitalists nor Boers must have a marked effect, 
especially if they are in sympathy with the people.” Finally, 
Mr. Rose-Innes concluded by saying that England could 
ignore the taunts that she had all along coveted the country, 
because they were false. None the less, it was absolutely 
necessary that she should take the country if it were her 
object to secure abiding peace for Africa. We invite attention 
to Mr. Rose-Innes’s views, not merely because they coincide 
with those expressed in these columns, but because they pro- 
ceed from one of the very few South African politicians who 
have always commanded the confidence and respect of both 
parties. 


The Russian Military Attaché has borne witness to the 
“unprecedented” mobility of Lord Roberts’s army. To this 
testimony must now be added that of Count Adalbert von 
Sternberg, the Austrian officer who was captured in General 
Cronje’s laager at Paardeberg, and who has now paid a very 
handsome tribute to the morale of the British Army. “The 
British Army,” he said to a Paris correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, “is a splendid body of gentlemen, and, believe me, I 
allude not only to the officers, but to the men. For ‘Tommy 
Atkins’ I have the sincerest admiration and respect. He is a 
fine, healthy, straight-thinking gentleman, and I admire and 
love him, as every soldier must.” Whatever criticisms might 
be passed on English discipline in peace time, in war and 
under fire it was “simply perfect.” In regard, however, to 
drilling and general training, he found our soldiers bad much 
to seek. They had no idea of how to use and bow to keep 
cover, and advanced in too close order. The main fault 
was constitutional in the English generals, and inherent 
in the English character. “They must have everything at 
once, and rush straight at it. The necessary precautions for 
their men’s safety play no part at allin their tactical methods. 
They over-work, over-rush, and over-fight the men, and I may 
safely say that the only exception to this almost general rule 
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is Lord Roberts.” After some further criticisms on our lack 
of light cavalry, Count von Sternberg condemned lyddite as 
absolutely ineffective, and after his ten days’ experiences at 
Paardeberg his verdict carries undeniable weight. 


The correspondence between the Government of Washing- 
ton and the different Governments of Europe upon the 
“open door” in China has been published in New York. 
President McKinley, it appears, requested each Government 
to promise that within its “ sphere of influence” in China it 
would not establish any preferential tariff or levy preferential 
harbour dues or rates for goods upon internal railways. 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan 
all assented, and on March 20th Mr. Hay informed all 
American representatives that America considers the assents 
final and definitive. In the case of any other Power 
the correspondence might be regarded as purely academic, 
the writers making no allusion to any method of punish- 
ing departures from the agreement, but the Govern- 
ment of Washington has a way of considering such 
letters as contracts, and with the support of Great Britain 
would probably not hesitate to enforce them. As the Con- 
tinent dreads nothing so much as an Anglo-Saxon alliance, it 
is probable that its statesmen, if they do decide to “consoli- 
date ” their “spheres of influence” in China, that is, to par- 
tition the Empire, will hesitate greatly to put on preferential 
duties in those spheres. 


The debate on the Navy Bill,. which has been going on this 
week in the German Budget Committee, seems to reveal 
three points. First, that the friends of the Bill use danger 
from an English attack as their main argument, that danger 
being, they say, rendered probable by the number of “points 
of friction” which will arise as the English and German 
Colonial Empires expand; a second is that the Catholic 
Centre has not made up its mind to support the Bill unless 
the Government will fix with some definiteness the limits of 
its general demand upon the taxpayers; and the third is that 
the Agrarians insist, if they are to vote for the Bill, upon re- 
ceiving a pledge that too many of their peasants shall not be 
taken away by the naval conscription, and that as the treaties 
with different countries expire, heavier Protective duties shall 
be imposed on food. It is probable that the Government will 
give way on all these points, the Emperor being so possessed 
with the idea of a great fleet as to justify a suspicion that he 
has some project in his mind which the great maritime 
Powers—that is, England and Americamare nearly certain to 


oppose. 


England is also the main argument of the French 
advocates for a Oolonial Army. M. Raiberti, who on 
Tuesday made in the Chamber of Deputies the most 
striking speech yet delivered on the subject, declared 
that while Great Britain had three hundred thousand 
Colonial troops, France had only thirty thousand, and 
that to equalise the weight of their diplomacy—a de- 
licious phrase—France must have a great Colonial Army. 
Once possessed of that, France could speak with effect, for 
her territories now touch those of England at many points. 
Russia always spoke with effect to Great Britain because she 
could always demonstrate in the Pamirs, but in Indo-China 
France had only fourteen thousand native troops. The 
idea, clearly, is to fill Indo-China and French Guiana, 
and possibly Madagascar, with troops, and then, in 
alliance with Russia, to ask Great Britain what she 
means by her arrogance. We have no objection to offer. 
France has a right to raise a Colonial Army, as Germany has 
a right to build a powerful Navy, and both may, if they 
think it advisable, indicate Great Britain as the enemy. 
Only we would just hint, as matter of consideration for 
foreign statesmen, that they are slowly dissolving the rooted 
British objection to conscription. 





The annual meeting of the National Liberal Federation 
opened on Tuesday at Nottingham. Dr. Spence Watson, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said that never had the 
Liberal party needed Mr. Gladstone more. They met at a 
critica] time, when the Liberal party was greatly divided, and 
the division was al] the more serious because the differences 
were differences of conviction. As regards the war, he re- 





called Mr. Gladstone’s saying, “ Let us recognise the Principle 


of brotherhood among nations, and of their sacred inde 
dence,” and appealed to Liberals to urge upon the a 
ment to leave to the two Republics the widest indteeshen, 
compatible with the avoidance of a recurrence of the pres 0 
trouble. Professor Massie (of Oxford), who moved a “oh 
less resolution condemning the Government’s diplomacy ome 
calling for a durable settlement, struck a resonant Libera! 
Imperialist note throughout, and his statements that “4 
grievances of the Outlanders were real, that the Boers ri 
greatly to blame, that since Majuba they had been not eide 
unpleasant but contemptuous neighbours, provoked a ies 
comment of cheers and protests. Vehement speeches ane 
the capitalists and the war from Mr, Channing and My 
Lloyd-George followed, but the resolution was passed by 
a large majority. The representative of the Westminstcy 
Gazette, in a singularly impartial account of the meeting 
comes to the conclusion that the Conference was really 
evenly divided on the question of the immediate responsi. 
bility for the war, but that a majority of those present realised 
the impracticability of allowing the Republics to retain their 
independence. 


The speech of the Conference was, however, that of Sir 
Edward Grey, who was sent as a substitute for Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, and must, therefore, be understood to 
have attained Oabinet rank in his own party. His speech 
was hopeful as regarded party prospects, but distinctly 
Imperialist in tone. He repeated that he conld see no alte: 
native to the annexation of the Dutch Republics, and that 
the “Imperial paramountcy must be changed into Imperial 
control.” Had such control existed before “that miserable 
Raid” it would never have occurred. He believed, however, 
that local self-government might be granted sooner than was 
expected, for the Boers as yet did not know the British, 
When they did, as they soon would, for ‘wherever Lord 
Roberts passed as victor his object was to leave not. only 
peace, but confidence behind him,” they would be able to 
live with them in concord and co-operation. There was 
bitterness now, but he did not believe that “success would 
find us either passionate or vindictive.” That is the speech 
of astatesman. We note with some curiusity Sir E. Grey's 
repeated references to the Boers as “a simple, pastoral 
people.” He intends the phrase to be honorific, and we 
should like to know his authority for his view. The great 
pastoral tribes—the Tartars of North Asia, the Gauchos of 
South America, and the cowboys of the United States— 
though all “simple” in one sense, are not exactly the men 
under whose rule civilised communities grow up. The 
Boers are not shepherds—which is the sense in English usage 
of the word “ pastoral ”—but herdsmen and horse-breeders, 


At the annual meeting of the Liberal Unionist Council 
held on Tuesday afternoon the Hon. Arthur Elliot, who 
moved the adoption of the report, said that he hoped the day 
was rapidly approaching when we should see the end of the 
mutual slaughter of brave men in South Africa. The Dutch 
and Enzylish had to live together as fellow-citizens, and there- 
fore, when peace came, every man who said anything to 
foment racial antagonism would be acting in a way detri- 
mental to the interests of the whole Empire. We had to 
draw out of this war a great success and a great triumph for 
the Empire, but never had a heavier task been imposed on 
our statesmen. Sir Lewis McIver outlined the policy which 
he hoped the Government would be able to announce as, 
primarily, complete and absolute absorption into the British 
Empire of the two Republics, firm central government fora 
while, with a view to self-government later on; and yet later 
on the federation of South Africa. Perhaps the most 
significant remark made at the meeting was that of the 
speaker just named, who observed that “‘it is not necessary 
to be in the secrets of the Government to know that a General 
Election in the early autumn of the year is not much more 
improbable than the prospects of a good grouse season ”; bat 
it is easy to attach undue importance to what is, after all, 4 
carefally guarded prophecy. 


The second reading of the Corporal Punishment Bill—not 
to be confounded with the Juvenile Offenders Bill now 
passing through the Lords—was moved in the House of 
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Commons on Wednesday by Mr. Wharton, and was thrown 
out by a majority of 123. The Bill, which repealed @ num- 
ber of punishments by flogging provided for in former Acts 
one of wich enacted that any man betting in any public 

Jace could be whipped—retained corporal punishment for 
highway robbery and garrotting, and provided that flogging 
might be adjudged in case of armed burglars, as well as tor 
other offences of @ grave and serious character against 
women and children. Mr. Wharton, who brought forward 
no new arguments in support of the Bill, observed that it had 
been said that the Tories were about to indulge in their 
favourite pastime of flogging the working man; but he 
brought forward that Bill to protect the wives and children of 
the working men from the violence of tramps and other dis- 
reputable characters. In the debate which followed the 
balance of argument, official experience, and intellect was 
overwhelmingly opposed to the Bill. On the official 
position Mr. Asquith threw a significant light by the 
statement that since the question had become a matter 
of Parliamentary business, not one of the six Home 
Secretaries who had held office had taken the responsibility 
of making such a proposal. Sir Matthew White Ridley having 
followed on the same lines, declaring that he could not support 
the Bill, the debate rapidly collapsed, and only seventy-two 
Members were found to support a measure which passed a 
second reading in the House eleven years ago by a large 
majority. 

The world has this week lost two generals of mark. One 
was in our own service, Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, 
who died on Monday at the age of seventy-six. He gained 
his reputation as a general by his splendid march from 
Kandahar to Cabnul in 1880, but he was one of the officers 
whom their superiors love, who could be trusted with a 
province as well as a battle, and could help in organising 
as well as fight. One of his claims to respect was his 
power of exciting affection among his companions in arms, 
and the scene of his parting with General Roberts at a 
moment when both believed that the Afghans might be the 
victors would make a subject for a great picture, The other 
general is the Boer Commander-in-Chief, General Joubert, 
who died in Pretoria on Tuesday at the age of sixty-six. A 
Huguenot by descent, and fora Boer unusually well educated, 
he rose to the command of the Boer forces, andat Laing’s Nek 
and Majaba displayed considerable ability, He became in con- 
sequence the opposition candidate to Kruger, but the leading 
men distrusted him, partly because he was too gentlemanly for 
them, and partly, we fear, because he never hated the English 
as they did. He gradually lost influence, and of late years 
became only an instrument in the hand of Krager, who, it is 
said, intends to succeed him in the direct command. Asa 
soldier, his great merit was to perceive that the strength of 
his peasant soldiers lay in their capacity to pour out an over- 
whelming fire from behind battlements of rock or earth, and 
his great defect an utter distrust of the capacity of his men 
in the open, which twice at least led to his missing most 
favourable opportunities. 


There is no end to the versatility of Lord Roberts. 
Soldier, strategist, statesman, diplomatist, he now emerges, 
in the correspondence given in Monday’s Daily Telegraph, 
in the light of a humourist as well. It appears that 
after the bombardment of Kimberley by the 100-pounder 
gun early in February, Mr. Rhodes came to the conclu- 
sion that the military authorities outside ought to be 
aroused to a sense of their responsibilities, and he accord- 
ingly asked Colonel Kekewich to transmit to Lord Roberts 
a message drawn up by himself in concert with some other 
civilians, setting forth the privations and sufferings of the 
inhabitants, actually suggesting that “if the Spytfontein 
hills are too strong for them [the troops], there is an easy 
approach over the flat”; and winding up,—“ You must be 
the judge as to what number of British troops would be 
required to deal with this body of men, but it is absolutely 
necessary thut relief should be afforded to this place.” Lord 
Roberte’s reply, which was addressed not to Mr. Rhodes, bat 
to Coione) Kekewich, ran as follows:—“I beg you to repre- 
sent to the Mayor and Mr. Rhodes as strongly as you possibly 
can, the disastrous and humiliating effect of surrender after 
80 prolonged and glorious a defence. Many days cannot 





possibly pass before Kimberley will be relieved, as we 
commence active operations to-morrow. Future military 
operations depend in a large measure on your maintaining 
your position a very short time longer.” We gather that after 
this Mr. Rhodes sent no more messages to Lord Roberts. 


Professor Mommsen’s North American Review article has 
led to an interesting correspondence between the German 
historian and Professor Sonnenschein, of Birmingham. 
Professor Mommsen’s reply to his correspondent’s request to 
state the grounds for his sweeping denunciation of Great 
Britain and British policy is both brief and characteristic. 
“Out of England,” he boldly says, “there is not a single 
voice raised in defence of your South African War.” That 
is to disregard the utterances of Professor Naville, Captain 
Mahan, and M. Tallichet, the able editor of the Bibliotheque 
Universelle, to mention no others. ‘“ Many of the best of 
your fellow-countrymen share the Continental opinion, but 
the warfare silences them,—right or wrong, my country.” 
This is to render an injustice to Mr. Oourtney, Sir Robert 
Reid, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, to mention no others. 
“You want,” continues Professor Mommsen, “to separate 
England’s cause from that of the gang of Cecil Rhodes, but 
in vain.” Mr. Cecil Rhodes is doing his very best to bring 
about the consummation which is here described as im- 
possible. We have the highest admiration for Professor 
Mommsen’s commanding intellect and profound erndition, 
but dispassionate political criticism has never been his forte. 


After an engagement of three years, during which every 
possible obstacle was thrown in her way, Princess Stephanie 
of Belgium, widow of the Austrian Crown Prince Rudolph, 
who committed suicide, was married on March 22nd to Oount 
Lonyay, a Protestant magnate of Hungary, who, to remove 
the most serious of the obstacles, embraced Catholicism. 
The Emperor, though strongly opposed to the match, gave 
his consent at last, and the Princess, though she renounces 
all claim to her rights as Archduchess, retains part of her 
appanage. She would remain Royal of course by her birth, 
but her father, in his indignation at such an alliance, has de. 
prived her of her rank. The affair is of no political importance, 
but according to the Vienna correspondent of the Telegraph 
another marriage is projected which will be. The Emperor 
has, it is stated, formally permitted the Archduke whe is 
the ultimate heir to his eighteen States to marry the 
Countess Chotek. If this marriage is accompanied by a 
renunciation of rights, it will affect the succession, while if 
it is not, it will afford a precedent sure to be extensively 
followed. If the head of the house of Hapsburg, which 
claims through Francis of Lorraine to represent Charlemagne, 
can marry a subject without derogation, anybody can, and 
“the Royalties” may yet cease to form an exclusive caste,—a 
| change which would have large consequences. 





| The war correspondent of the Daily News at Orange River 
records an illuminative anecdote illustrating the methods by 
which solidarity is established between the citizen soldiers 
and Regulars at the front. He overheard one of the 
Warwicks holding forth on the O.1.V.’s as follows -—“ ’E 
comes up to me,” said the Regular, “an’’e sez to me, sez ’e, 
‘Look ‘ere, me man, where can J find your sergeant-major P’ 
T looks at ’im, an’ I sez: ‘ Wot are you P’ sez I. ’Esez:‘T'm 
a Oity Imp’rial Volunteer,’ sez’e. ‘O!’sez I. ‘Yus,’ sez ’e. 
*Yus,’ sez I, ‘you’rea Volunteeran’I’m a Reg’lar,’ I sez,‘an’ you 
ain’t goin’ to lord it over me,’ I sez, ‘ with yer “‘ me man,”’ I sez; 
‘don’t you forget it. I didn’t get no freedom of the City,’ I 
sez, ‘the only thing the Lord Mayor ever giv’ me,’ I sez, ‘ wag 
fourteen days for fur’ous drivin’, I sez. ‘I wasn’t entertained 
at tea,’ I sez, ‘by all the dooks and earls of London,’ I sez, 
‘I wasn’t ’ugged an’ kissed as I walked along the street,’ I sez, 
‘but I’m a bloomin’ privit an’ so are you, me lad.’ ‘ Yus,’ sez 
’e, ‘an’ dam proud of it,’ sez ’e. ‘So am I,’ sez I. ‘ Wells 
come an’ ’ave a drink,’ sez ’e, ‘Right you are,’ sez I, ‘now 
you're talkin’!’” It is only fair to add, on the assurance of 
the writer, that the O.1.V.’s are an excellent body of men in 
this respect, and entirely free from the obnoxious quality of 
* side.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE LITTLE CLOUD IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


i pe is nothing to be gained by impatience; the war 

in South Africa halts; and taking as the test what is 
the only valid test, the character of the generalissimo, the 
probability is that it ought to halt. Lord Roberts is not 
the man to let his enemies recover courage, and con- 
centrate their forces, and fortify new positions, except for 
reasons which he considers irresistible. This is not a 
campaign like that of 1870, in which great masses of 
French and Germans fought great pitched battles, but 
rather a clearing-out movement like Wellington’s advance 
into Spain, to be made over equal distances, though with 
much Jarger forces and better means of transport. 
Wellington never moved till he was ready. Lord Roberts 
has to reduce his Portugal into order so that his com- 
munications may never be threatened, to remount part of 
his strong force of cavalry, to collect supplies almost 
bewildering in their mass, and in the multitude of details 
to be arranged which they involve, to make sure that Sir 
Redvers Buller’s army is equally ready with his own, and 
to collect by what scholars would call “a process of colla- 
tion” the accurate information which in such a country 
is the first condition of victory. Precipitancy in such cir- 
cumstances does not secure success, and does waste lives ; 
and Lord Roberts, who understands politics, and Lord 
Kitchener, who fought “the cheapest campaign on 
record,” are not the men to fling away two millions a 
week in unnecessary delays. The country must be 
patient, satisfied that when movement begins it will be as 
astonished as the Boers with its energy and unexpected- 
ness. 

During the delay a bad feature of the struggle is 
developing itself,—an increase of inter-racial bitterness. 
The fighting men on both sides have hitherto behaved un- 
usually well. The Boers, no doubt, have resorted to 
tricks of savage warfare most unbecoming in men who 
aspire to be considered civilised, and our own soldiers 
may occasionally have forgotten in the ardour of pursuit 
that the object of war is rather the defeat than the 
slaughter of the enemy ; but the war has been singularly 
free from barbarities on either side. We heer plenty 
about looting, little or nothing of executions of civilians. 
Nobody has been publicly hanged. Quarter has never 
been refused on either side, there has been no Bazeilles 
or approximation to Bazeilles, the soldiers have never got 
out of hand, and prisoners have been decently, or even 
kindly, treated. We expect, be it remembered, for our 
own men rather much, much more than we gave to 
French prisoners in the old war. As the struggle 
advances, however, the tone of unreasoning bitterness 
which always marks a civil war has been imported into 
it. The loyalists are growing savage, and have intected 
some of the correspondents and makers of bulletins with 
their momentary temper. No one can doubt this who 
reads letters describing Cronje’s followers when they 
trooped after him to surrender their arms as misshapen 
though powerful dwarfs, the trolls, in fact, of Scandi- 
navian legend; or menacing Great Britain, if rebels are not 
sufficiently “ punished,” with a United States of South 
Africa. ‘Kill our enemies for rebelling,” this writer 
virtually cries, “or we will rebel like them.” One corre- 
spondent actually snarls because Lord Roberts, having 
promised protection to the submissive, keeps his word. 
That the loyalists themselves should be bitter to savagery 
is natural enough, A man may be as good as gold, 
and yet grow savage when his neighbour, under 
plea of being a rebel, loots his house, drives his 
wife out to wander in the ravines and sleep under 
the stars, flogs his servants, and perhaps shoots at 
himself. He feels that he has been subjected to an un- 
usually treacherous form of burglary, and does not con- 
sider if he is only compensated that justice has been done. 
Nor has it been done. Unless the Colonial Boer who has 
raided his neighbour’s house can prove that he was com- 
pelled by force majeure to raid it—which was often the 
case when a commando appeared and demanded recruits 
and supplies—he deserves two years’ hard labour or five 
years’ penal servitude. He is not only a rebel against 
the State, but a dacoit besides, and for the dacoity he 








ecininadans 
must answer to the ordinary Courts in the ordinary wa 
If juries cannot be trusted, there should be a special 
Commission to deal with such cases, invested with power 
to compel evidence, and to punish obvious and determined 
perjury on the spot. But the loyalists, as we understand 
want something more than either compensation or the 
protection of ordinary judicial proceedings. They want their 
enemies, as a class, to be disfranchised, to be disqualified for 
office, to be deprived of their farms,—not because they were 
dacoits, but because they were not loyalists as they ought 
to have been. To that we demur, not because we deny 
the greatness of the offence or because we sympathise 
with its motive—which after all is no better a motive than 
the motive of a Highlander who hates his neighbour 
because that neighbour’s grandfather oppressed his own 
ancestor—but, because such punishment is not. states. 
manlike. The business of the government which 
triumphs in a civil war—and as regards Colonial Boers born 
subjects of her Majesty the war is a civil one—is to turn 
rebels into quiescent subjects as quickly as may be, and 
the only way to do that is to teach them that apart from 
any crimes they may have committed they are regarded 
as good subjects from the first. To make of them a 
subject and degraded caste is to give them every motive 
for rebelling again, and for educating their children in 
the doctrine that revenge, instead of being a very stupid 
as well as un-Christian indulgence, is a sacred duty. 
The disloyal Boer so treated is a humiliated man, and like 
every man humiliated by mere power, thinks himself a 
plundered and oppressed one, whose duty to himself is to 
recover his property, to avenge himself on the oppressor, 
and to regain the ascendency of which he has been 
wrongfully deprived. A silent civil war is perpetuated 
which needs nothing but opportunity to break into 
open flame. Suppose we had garrisoned French Canada 
as a consequence of its rebellion, disfranchised all rebels, 
and disqualified them for office, what would have been the 
result ? We should have had in the Canadas a million of 
white subjects whose first object in life would have 
been to upset British authority, who would see in 
every enemy of Great Britain a friend of their 
own, and who would have sedulously endeavoured to 
exasperate every occasion of difference with the United 
States. Instead of this, we treated French Canadians as 
wilful but well-meaning British subjects, admitted them 
to every privilege enjoyed by their rivals, and even recog- 
nised their language as one of the established languages 
of the State. Therefore French Canadians are dying on 
our side in the battle with the Boers, and a Roman 
Catholic Premier of French extraction declares himself, in 
words that come evidently from the heart, a devoted 
servant of the Empire. There is no need, however, to go 
so far afield for an illustration. We tried the plan recom- 
mended by the bitter section of the South African loyalists 
in Ireland under the most favourable circumstances, with 
the full support of the British masses, in an island which no 
enemy of ours could reach, and on a people whose efforts 
at insurrection have always failed; and we all know the 
result,—a hatred which has outlived oppression, seems 
inextinguishable by kindness, and is the occasion of hope 
to every enemy we possess throughout the world. Most 
of the maxims of statecraft are liable to modification by 
circumstances ; but if there is one whichis always, every- 
where, and with all races true, it is this: ‘ Never make 
martyrs.” 


But, say the bitter section as their final argument, 
surely this is a question for us, “the British inhabitants 
of South Africa,” to settle, and not for the British 
Parliament? Why? That the British loyalists have 
done their duty in a very fine way we are acknow- 
ledging every week, and would acknowledge more amply 
if we knew how; but still this war is being fought through 
by our children at our expense, and by our generals, and 
we may surely claim the right of settling the terms of 
peace, one of which, in fact though not in form, must be 
the amount of protection we will accord to rebels who 
submit. If we consider that mercy, even weak mercy, 
accords better with the permanent interests of the Empire 
than vindictiveness, surely it is for us in‘’the end and 
after discussion to decide. If Cape Town is to send 
Parliament orders as to its general policy, what did we 
fight for? It was in that case the business of Cape men to 
beat back the Boers, and not ours. We need not, hows 
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hat unpleasing phase of the discussion, or 
pie eae with British South Africa on the megalo- 
poe which bulletin-makers are betraying in every 
en e, for we believe that counsel of the savage kind 
—_ "of most natural but temporary local irritation, 
that the wiser of the loyalists reject it already, as Mr. 
Rose-Innes has done, and that in a very few months 
the British in South Africa will be chatting with 
their Boer antagonists over the events of the war. 
They do not hate each other half as hard as Yankees 
and Southerners did. The triumphant are always dis- 
osed to lenity, and the British elector in South Africa 
need not be afraid of being permanently outnumbered at 
the polls. No country open to immigrants ever obtained 
such an advertisement as South Africa has received from 
this war, and if the loyalists will but exert themselves to 
make settlement easy, swarms of friends, Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Germans, and Italians, will speedily reduce 
the Boers to an insignificant minority. London holds 
cities-full of men of all races, many of them deadly 
enemies of the Briton, and in London all men but the 


English are practically invisible. 





THE REFUSAL TO GRANT A CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


HE cause of the Catholic University for Ireland was 
greatly advanced by the debate of Friday week in 

the House of Commons. It is true that the debate ended in 
a hostile vote of 177 to 91, and that the Irish Members 
contributed to it little of any value, but nevertheless the 
advance was palpable and serious. The conversion of 
Sir W. Anson, Conservative of Conservatives and Member 
for Oxford University, was of itself most significant; and 
so was the admirable speech of the Member for the Arfon 
district of Carnarvonshire. Mr. William Jones is a Non- 
conformist, “a Protestant of the Protestants,” as he 
called himself, a devotee of undenominational education, 
to which he attributes much of the content and prosperity 
of Wales, yet in a speech which extorted hearty applause 
from both sides of the House he pleaded for a Catholic 
University in Ireland as essential at once to its cultiva- 
tion and content. In the cause of enlightenment he 
postponed “an ideal principle” as, under the circum- 
stances, inapplicable and injurious. That is a most signi- 
ficant sign of progress, as was the admiration which Mr. 
Jones elicited from opponents. Men who hold an opinion 
with fanatic force do not cordially enjoy speeches which 
show that they are losing foothold with their strongest 
supporters. The event of the debate, however, was the 
speech of Mr. Balfour. The Unionist Leader of the 
House, who certainly—as, indeed, he said of himself—has 
no leaning to Roman Catholicism, was obviously in pas- 
sionate earnest, and though he commenced by declaring 
that he was on this subject an exhausted man and had 
said all that was in him to say, he poured out 
a stream of argument so convincing, of illustration so 
apposite, and of reflection so enlighteningthat he drewfrom 
Mr. John Morley an almost unprecedented compliment, 
and would, there is little doubt, had his party not been so 
afraid of constituents, have carried his Bill as completely 
as Macaulay carried his amendments to the Copyright 
Bill, and by the same weapon, irresistible argument, so 
presented that it awoke no fresh antagonism. Amid the 
hundreds of speeches that we have heard or read we can 
remember but one in which a speaker so nearly converted 
a hostile audience, —the one in which Mr. Gladstone 
proved that the exemption of charitable funds from the 
Income-tax was wrong in principle, because fatal to the 
Impartiality of the State. When Mr. Gladstone sat down 
on that occasion, after announcing that the proposal would 
go no further, his great. opponent declared publicly that 
had he persevered the House must have given way, being 
intellectually borne down. Mr. Balfour is often accused 
of being too academic, but it is not the art of a Pro- 
fessor which enables an orator to put the most offen- 
sive of all arguments for his proposal with a grace 
Which extorts from those who favour it enthusiastic 
cheers. What Mr. Balfour wanted to say was that, 
as we see in Rhenish Prussia, education inevitably strips 
Roman Catholicism of its most injurious features, and he 
80 presented that side of the question that every Roman 
Catholic in the House felt that bis creed had been 








honoured by the argument. “I do not in the least believe 
that University education will be an instrument for the 
conversion of Roman Catholics to Protestantism; but I 
do believe that, if the evils which we believe to result, at 
all events, from the growth of Roman Catholicism in 
some of its forms exist now in [reland, they will be 
diminished rather than aggravated by anything you can 
do in the way of higher education. Take the case of 
Germany. I do not believe that the actual proportion 
between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants in 
Germany has in the last two or three generations been 
materially altered. At all events, I have no grounds for 
believing that it has been altered in favour of the 
Protestants. Yet there you have University education 
and can see what education can do for the great Roman 
Catholic population, because the German Roman Catholics 
are by universal admission, by the admission of every 
student in every branch of knowledge, the most 
advanced, the most enlightened, and the most learned 
of any of their co-religionists.” If that triumph of sym- 
pathetic dialectics is academic, would that we had more 
professors in the Commons to raise debate to higher 
planes. And surely it was insight as much as unusual 
knowledge of a special history which enabled Mr. Balfour 
thus to make of Scotland, Presbyterian Calvinistic 
Scotland, an unanswerable illustration of the advantages 
of a Roman Catholic University. “I remember that of 
all parts of the United Kingdom Scotland is the one 
where University education has, perhaps, done more good, 
where it has penetrated more completely through every 
section of the population—upper class, middle class, lower 
class—and I ask myself whether that result would ever 
have been attained if the Scotch Universities in the 
periods of their earlier activity had not been in active 
religious and political sympathy with the people. We 
are now told that the Irish Roman Catholics are 
throwing away their opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in not going to a University whose atmosphere 
is Protestant, but whose doors are open to them. 
Supposing the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and St. Andrews had manned their teaching 
staffs from top to bottom with Roman Catholics since 
the Reformation, supposing that the main bulk of the 
students of these Universities had been, in consequence 
of that fact, Roman Catholic, does any human being 
believe, knowing anything of history or of human nature, 
that these four great Universities would have been used 
by the Scotch as they have been used to such great ad- 
vantage for four hundred years?” Mr. Balfour might 
have added to his arguments from Germany and from 
Scotland that Rhenish Prussia, being at once educated 
and Catholic, is devotedly loyal to the greatest of Protes- 
tant houses, one, moreover, which is as distinctively 
Protestant as any Nonconformist; and that Scotland, 
which at first resented the Union as strongly as ever 
Ireland did, is as cordially part of Britain as England is; 
but perhaps he felt that at this moment, when Irish 
Catholics are dying in heaps for Queen Victoria, that 
argument from loyalty was superfluous or out of place. 


To accept such devotion from Irish Roman Catholics, 
yet refuse to grant the one method of intellectual eleva- 
tion for which they all petition, and which their clergy 
regard as absolutely essential, seems to us almost 
monstrous, and, in truth, we believe it seems so to a 
majority within the House. It is not the Member who 
knows of Germany, and remembers how many Con- 
tinental sceptics have been trained in the seminary, 
who requires to be convinced, but the average Pro- 
testant elector, who cannot rid himself of a vague 
impression that as education strengthens the man who 
receives it, in educating Catholics in the Catholic way 
and amidst a Catholic atmosphere he is strengthening 
Catholicism, which at heart he believes to be a creed that 
is both untrue and un-British. It is most difficult to 
reach him, for his conviction is born of prejudice rather 
than reason, and the Catholic Church is for the moment 
fanning its fire by betraying in every direction anti-English 
sympathies, but we believe that in the end even he will be 
converted. Englishmen have always this mark of sense 
about them, that in the end they followtheir leaders; and 
as they submitted to Catholic emancipation, which they 
hated and dreaded with all their hearts, so they will sub- 
mit to see Irish Catholics who are emancipated educated 
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as w:li as Protestants without more than low-voiced mur- 
murs. Indeed, we are not sure even of the murmurs. 
They must see in the end, as Mr. Balfour told them, that 
this is not an ecclesiastical question, but a lay question; 
that the men to whom they are refusing the means of 
culture are not priests, but laymen who in every walk of 
life, and speciaily on the battlefield, are struggling for the 
same causes as themselves; who, if they are degraded, 
degrade the Empire, and if they are elevated, elevate 
the whole community, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
If it is truth which is in question, how can they 
diffuse the mental power of receiving truth more 
directly than by educating thoroughly the wis- 
believer ? And as for loyalty, let them ponder the news- 
paper “great fact” of the day. The Duke of Norfolk is 
sailing for South Africa to fight at the head of a corps 
which he himself has raised on the side to which the 
electors are wishing success. The Duke, at least, is not 
seeking to improve his own position or maintain himself 
in comfort. He is sacrificing for the flag almost every- 
thing which makes life enjoyable, and a great official 
position besides; and he is not only the premier Peer and 
the recognised leader of English Catholics, but he is a 
believer of whose fidelity to his Church no one ever 
entertained a doubt. The average Protestant elector is, 
after all, a person of sense, and we would just ask him 
whether, if all Irish Catholics shared the sentiments and 
the education of the Duke of Norfolk, he would think of 
Ireland as more dangerous or less dangerous than at 
present. It is not a pleasant argument to use in a cause 
which ought to succeed because the English people love 
justice, and will face a risk on its behalf; but it is an 
intelligible one, and we would ask the average elector 
where his answer is. 


We shall be told, of course, that the Irish Roman 
Catholic can go to the Protestant University if he pleases, 
but the assertion is in all but form untrue. He can go 
just as an English Evangelical can go to be educated at 
Stonyhurst. Nothing stops him except his conscience. 
That conscience way be unenlightened, but of its potency 
in causing [rish Catholies to reject the means of instruc- 
tion there can be no doubt whatever. Perhaps of all 
mankind the Irish Catholic is most desirous of education, 
if only because it will help him up in the world, and he 
craves to rise; yet of three million two hundred thousand 
Trish Catholics only three hundred have become graduates, 
Is not that proof sufficient that he demands a different 
University ? 





MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


E are told on the authority of Lord Salisbury and 

Mr, Balfour that a Joint Committee of both 
Houses will shortly be appointed to investigate the 
subject of municipal trading. And with this investiga- 
tion and collecting of evidence we may look for some 
attempt to frame a general policy on the matter. The 
question is, indeed, one of direct interest to the com- 
wunity, and more intricate than the casual politician is 
likely to admit. If we are not all Socialists now, as 
some would have us believe, we are most of us ready 
to welcome the thin end of the Collectivist wedge in 
our municipalities. We think it a sign of an enlightened 
mind to say that while Socialism, like the poor, is 
bad ‘‘i’ the lump,” a little of it may be an excellent 
seasoning. Certain municipalities, notably Glasgow, 
have shown that experiments in municipalising particular 
industries may be highly successful. At one time 
people talked about “natural monopolies,” and were 
willing to confine such experiments to gas, water, tram- 
ways, and other matters of direct and universal public 
roncern. But now, as Mr. Charleton has shown, munici- 
palities aim at becoming “universal providers,” and nothing 
is too small for their activity. In the present Session, 
there are before Parliament Bills asking for powers to 
andertake banking, pawnbroking, coal supply, saddlery, 
‘el-phones, tailoring, electric fittings, the supply of 
apparatus for games, Turkish baths, refrigerators, estate 
Agency, printing, and the making of lifts. Some day 
the municipalities will clothe and feed us, buy our 
dwellings, attend to our every couvenience, and arrange 
for our funerals at the end. But is there any principle 
to guide all this activity ? Clearly the “ natural 








tia 
monopoly” theory has been consigned to limbo and 
must look out for a substitute. Now we are far f = 
desiring to hamper ourselves needlessly with dogma. We 
have always maintained that in all questions of Collec. 
tivist experiment each case should be tried on its oo 
merits ; for afacile condemnation or approval of a re: 
principle is a matter for academic rather than a l 
politics, But we demand an attitude though we repudiat 
dogma, Granted that each case should be judged a 
itself, we can yet see certain general advantages oak 
dangers in the system, and these we wish shortly to 
summarise. 

The supreme merit of municipal trading, its supporters 
maintain, is that it provides a trader who does not 
necessarily seek profit, but rather the excellence of the 
commodity supplied and its accessibility for all classes 
of citizens. The municipality, it is held, is not hampered 
for lack of capital, itis free from the necessity of providing 
large profits to shareholders, and it is directly responsible 
to the people. Let us see how the case stands? A tradine 
municipality is either an ordinary business company, 
or it is not. Let us suppose for the sake of argument 
that it is the former, which some have held to be its true 
character. In this case it acquires a capital in the usual 
way on municipal securities, it issues shares and enters on 
business. It has certain advantages over an ordinary 
company, for it may hold a monopoly, and it has certai 
facilities for trade which only a public body can possess, 
Let us suppose that it makes large profits. It pays its 
shareholders their dividend and the residue of the surplus 
goes to increase the capital. The consequence is that 
the particular commodity which it supplies becomes 
cheaper for the buyer without deterioration of quality. 
The accounts are audited and a balance-sheet is issued, 
just as with any other company. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the municipality 
continues in its present condition, not a purely business 
concern, but a philanthropic body which pays the interest 
ou its capital from the rates. It may make a profit, in 
which case the surplus is as a rule applied in the way of 
subsidy to other municipal undertakings. If the Corpora- 
tion does badly it does not go into the Bankruptcy Court. 
It is only the rates again which suffer. Now each form 
of trading has its own merits and defects. If the 
Corporation is organised as an ordinary company—an 
experiment which, as far as we know, has not yet been 
tried, but is far from impossible—it will be responsible 
to the shareholders, and the shareholders will be the 
wealthier portion of the community. Here, then, will be 
less chance of waste and mismanagement, but the very 
serious difficulty will arise that a body elected by all the 
ratepayers has become responsible to a single class. 
Again, such an organisation will prevent the employment 
of surplus profits in the way of subsidy to necessary but 
unremunerative undertakings. If, on the other hand, the 
trading municipality continues in its present vague form, 
there is a chance that the general undefined responsibility 
to the ratepayers may have small practical value. There 
is indeed a report and an audit in all undertakings, 
but, as is well pointed out in a leading article in the 
Times of last Saturday, we are at present too much 
“dependent on the report of a committee probably more 
or less responsible for the experiment.” “A proper 
audit, a uniform system of municipal book-keeping, and 
outside judgment on the results of municipal trading are 
essential, if we are to know whether municipalities are 
doing business or playing the popular part of philan- 
thropists.” The danger of the first arrangement is that 
the various activities may develop into gigantic monopolies, 
like the Trusts in America, and in losing touch with the 
ratepayers acquire something of the Transatlantic “ spoils 
system.” The danger of the second is that the ratepayers’ 
money may be often wasted in futile, if well-mean', 
experiments. 

All municipal trading brings with it certain disadvan- 
tages. If it were carried to any great extent, and the 
number of men in the employment of a Corporation 
largely increased, the relations between elector and 
elected might develop into relations between employé 
and employer, a state of affairs which would sooner or 
later mean the downfall of civic honesty. If the Corpora- 
tion were only the monopolist of gas and tramways and 
electricity there would be some chance of the peculiat 
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ture of the industry minimising this evil, but there is 
pr hing civic and “ natural” in the monopoly of saddles 
- dtenb-bells. But it is useless to deny that municipal 
por Po is in the air, and the experiment, whatever its 
erils, is Upon Us. And to the undertakings, if they are 
‘opuinely municipal, and seek to offer better and cheaper 
” wvices to the people, we can offer no reasonable objection. 
To Collectivism as a general principle we are strongly 
but measures advocated by Collectivists which 
justify themselves on their merits and not as deductions 
from an immature political creed, we are ready to welcome. 
We would only suggest two safeguards, which we trust th« 
‘oint Committee will consider. It seems to us that the old 
‘alk of “natural monopolies ” should to some extent be 
yevived. There are certain industries which are best left 
to private enterprise. If a Corporation can undertake 
certain services with success, that is no reason why it 
should constitute itself a “ universal provider.” A muni- 
cipality may be a very good tramway-owner, but it may 
be avery second-rate saddler, and to us there Seems some- 
thing undignified and futile about this huckstering mania, 
In the second place, let the fullest reports of success or 
failure be laid before the public. There can be no 
question of arresting the experimental fever, but Wwe cap 
wake sure that its results are strictly supervised. Some 
form of Government inspection and detailed report would 
often prevent public monies being squandered out of 
philanthropy on whims. 


opposed 3 





MONARCHY AND MARRIAGE. 


HERE are thousands of readers probably to whom the 
announcement of the Princess Stephanie’s wedding 

was the most interesting piece of news which the papers 
of the day contained. {tis not merely that marriage lends 
even to a telegram the touch of nature that makes us feel 
that Kings and Queens are of the same blood as ourselves. 
That source of interest has been a little overdone of late. 
A publie which is assured afresh on the occasion of every 


Roval wedding that this time it is a union of hearts and | 


not merely of hands, has perforce come to be somewhat 
sceptical on the point. But the Austrian marriage has a 
more real claim on our sympathies than this. It is no 
mere phrase suggested by the necessity of saying some- 
thing, and the consciousness that, so far as the knowledge 
of the journalist is concerned, there is nothing to be said. 
The voluntary character of the union is assured by the 
fact that the step is for the bride a social descent, that 
a dowager Crown Princess makes a real sacrifice when she 
consents to marry a Count of however ancient a family. 
The Princess Stephanie, we may be sure, has not found 
things made easy for her all along the matrimonial road. 
It is true that had a son been born to her by her first 
marriage the difficulties would have been very much 
greater, but though the heir to the Crown is not her 
child, she has been too near the throne to make her 
action a matter of no importance. When she chose 
as her second husband an Hungarian nobie she 
must have known that she was bidding farewell to 
her former state, and have looked to find compensa- 
tion in the common human affections. In the first 
instance, the obstacles may well have seemed insur- 
mountable. Difference of rank and difference of religion 
promised to do their best to prevent the Princess trom 
carrying out her wish, Difference of religion has disap- 
peared, for Count Lonyay became a Catholic last year. 
But difference of rank remained, and Vienna is not the 
Court in which this difference is most easily got over, 
though no doubt that Court remembered, as the world 
does not, a precedent of this century. Marie Louise, the 
widow of Napoleon, twice married subjects. 

From the time, at all events, of the English Royal 
Marriage Act, opinions in this country have been divided 
as to the reasonableness of such restrictions as those 
wich it imposes. The argument against them is easily 
put together, The happiness of two lives is too serious a 
matter, it is said, to be subjected to the risks which 
necessarily attend a marriage dictated by policy and by 
policy alone. Even if we grant that the sacrifice is 
inevitable in the case of the heir to the throne, why 
should it be insisted on in the case of collateral relations ? 
The fact that a Royal personage stands next in the suc- 
Cession invests him or her with spectal responsibilities and 
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special duties. A Sovereign is not free to consult his 
own wishes when they clash with his obligations to 
his people; and there is much to be said in support 
of the contention that one of these obligations ix 
to marry within the Royal caste. But where the 
succession is remote, and consequently doubtful, where 
it depends on the removal of more than one inter- 
vening life, why should not those who stand in that 
position be free to contract themselves out of it? Why 
should the consent of the Sovereign be necessary to make 
a marriage l-gal when the parties are ouly his younger 
sous, or brothers, or nephews ? There may be very good 
reasons for compelling them to renounce the contingent 
right, which, if retained, might end in placing the son 
or daughter of a subject on the throne. But why should 
not this renunciation be held to give them the liberty 
they desire, as we were recently told it was held in 
Sweden ? They have weighed the sacrifice demanded 
of them, and they are willing to make it. They bave 
compared the joys of possible sovereignty with the 
humbler satisfaction of marrying the man or woman they 
like best, and they have had the bad taste—if you like to 
call it so—to prefer the latter. Why should the nation 
deny them any liberty of choice, and insist on regarding 
them as heirs to a crown which will probably never be 
theirs, and of which they only ask to be allowed to divest 
themselves in advance. 

The answer, we imagine, is first that the evils of a dis- 
puted succession cannot always be avoided by an arrange- 
ment of this kind. ‘The remote heir of to-day becomes by 
a series of unexpected deaths the immediate heir of 
to-morrow. He has, it is true, shut himself out from 
deriving any advantage from this change. He has exe- 
cuted the proper instruments, and has no better legal title to 
the throne of which he is the natural inheritor than any one 
of his fellow-subjects. Butsupposing that the man who had 
benefited by his renunciation were unknown or unpopular, 
while the man who had disclaimed his heritage was well 
known and well liked, might not the nation be disposed 
to make light of an arrangement entered into in different 
conditions and in necessary ignorance of the feelings 
with which the carrying out of this arrangement would be 
regarded when it unexpectedly came into operation ? Sup- 
posing that the heir passed over in this arrangement were 
without ambition, no great harm might come of this dis- 
content. But he might not be without ambition. He 
might have come in the interval to regret the sacrifice he 
had made, or to chafe against the absurd regulation which 
had made such a surrender necessary, and then the eviis 
of a disputed succession might be nearer than at first 
seemed probable. If it is necessary or expedient to place 
auy restrictions on Royal marriages, they cannot be im- 
posed only on heirs-apparent without constantly incurring 
dangers precisely similar from the marriages of those who 
have unexpectedly become heirs-apparent. 

There is a second reason of a more general kind against 
a repeal of the law, whether written or unwritten, which 
compels marrying members of reigning houses, if not to 
please the head of their house, at least to confine them- 
selves to the class of partners from which he would naturally 
make his choice. In the modern world monarchy, though 
it shows no sign of falling into discredit, where the com- 
mon and obvious precautions are taken to prevent it, stands 
in coustantly increasing need of such precautions, There is 
no incompatibility between democracy and monarchy, but 
more and more care has to be taken to prevent any such 
incompatibility from being suspected. Hereditary suc- 
cession is accepted as natural and reasonable so long as 
the family to which the Sovereign belongs is regarded as 
something separate and apart. If this state of things 
came to an end, if the barriers which are interposed 
between Sovereign and subject were broken down and the 
hereditary King were no further removed from his fellows 
than an elected President, it would become a very difficult 
matter to keep the elective principle at a distance. It 
seems natural and reasonable that the Orown should 
remain from generation to generation in the same family, 
so long as that family has a descent and a character 
distinct from every other in the kingdom. But if this 
descent and character be taken away—if the Royal house 
becomes no more than one family among many, some of 
which may be not inferior in antiquity, while they stand 
higher in wealth or achievement—what are the chances 
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that the hereditary principle will stand the levelling 
effect of such a change? Yet it is only the law which 
virtually forbids the marriage of a member of the Royal 
house with a subject that stands in the way of such a 
result. If such marriages were common, and tended, as 
they inevitably would tend, to become the rule rather 
than the exception, there would no longer be any intel- 
ligible or permanent distinction between King and 
subject. The commingling of classes which is continually 
going on in all ranks below Royalty would be extended to 
Royalty, and the Sovereign would be nothing more than 
the first in a company of equals. It is scarcely possible 
that monarchy should safely sustain such a revolution as 
this, or that a democracy should consent to the perpetual 
aggrandisement of a single family when it has been 
reduced by continual intermarriages to the level of a 
hundred others. 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN BUSINESS. 


HE future of the negro population of the United 
States is a problem charged with such serious 
possibilities that any light which can be shed upon it by 
an examination of present conditions and tendencies 
deserves a most cordial welcome. This work is being 
done with much intelligence, discrimination, and assiduity 
at the instance and under the inspiration of the Atlanta 
University, an institution for the higher education of 
negro youth, and with co-operation from the graduates of 
other similar establishments. In past years these investi- 
gations have covered such subjects as negro mortality in 
cities, and the efforts made by the black-skinned race in 
the States for their own social betterment. There has 
now been issued a pamphlet giving the results of an 
inquiry made in 1899 as to the extent to which negroes 
are entering business life. This subject is clearly one 
of great importance and interest. Quite conceivably 
the difficulties, social and political, arising in the 
Republic after the development of a middle class among 
the black population, capable of giving it effective leader- 
ship, would be not less but greater than those resulting 
from the continuance, and even the relative increase, in 
certain States, of a mass of black labour. But, in any 
case, they would be somewhat different difficulties, and it 
is well worth while to be in possession of such facts as 
bear upon the chances of a considerable commercial evolu- 
tion among the American negroes. As is pointed out by 
the able editor of the report before us, Dr. Burghardt Du 
Bois, who is the corresponding secretary of the Atlanta 
University Conferences, “ business, of all vocations, was 
furthest removed from slavery. Even the ante-bellum 
“gi mvaaaanacagel was hardly a good business man, and 
is slaves were, at best, careless sharers in a monarchical 
communism, and, at worst, dumb driven cattle.” For 
plantation negroes, or their offspring, therefore, to go 
into business with any measure of success means the 
effective development of qualities and aptitudes which, 
if they existed in the stock, had been definitely dis- 
couraged and stunted by the lifelong experiences of many 
generations. And so, as only one generation has been 
born and lived in freedom, it would be plainly unreason- 
able to expect any great mercantile achievements as yet 
from the emancipated race. 


When allowance is made for these considerations, the 
results of the Atlanta inquiries seem to point, on the 
whole, to the possession by the negroes of the States of, 
at any rate, a share of commercial instincts and gifts 
quite adequate to secure the development among them of 
a fairly numerous class of substantial tradesmen under 
the conditions of trade which prevailed until quite lately 
everywhere, and which still appear to prevail to a con- 
siderable extent in the smaller towns and villages of the 
States. When we remember what a comparatively small 
proportion of the freed slaves are likely to have possessed, 
or to have bequeathed to their children, any considerable 
savings acquired during bondage, there is something not 
a little remarkable in the figures collected by the Atlanta 
inguirers as to the amount of capital invested in the 
businesses owned by black tradesmen in various cities and 
towns of the Union. Thus we find that in Washington there 
are negroes engaged in such trades as grocery, fish-dealing, 
wood and coal dealing, confectionery, tin and hardware, 
tnd undertaking, who have invested such sums as 





25,000 ; 15,000; 10,000§; 5,000 ; and 1,000 dollars ; ana 
these prosperous persons have been in their respective 
businesses for ten, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty years, 

In Richmond, the Virginian capital, negro under. 

takers and fish-dealers do specially well, having capital 

estimated at figures ranging from 10,000 down to 2.000 
dollars in their businesses. Even ina small and unknown 

town like Griftin, in Georgia, a black livery-stable keeper 
is entered as having 7,000 dollars of capital; while at the 
important town of Mobile, Alabama, a negro hardware 
and crockery man has 25,000 dollars in his business; and 
at Charleston a fish and game dealer and a livery-stable 
keeper stand at 30,000 and 20,000 dollars respectively, 

Two of the three last concerns mentioned have been going 
for thirty years, which seems to mean a steady building 
up of commercial success almost from the morrow of 
emancipation. Again, there are many much smaller 
tradesmen, in towns of all sizes, whose capital is reckoned 
in hundreds, or at only a thousand or two, of dollars, who 
seem to have held on for a good many years. But here, 
no doubt, it is necessary to take account, as Dr. Burghardt 
Du Bois does, of the development in the States, perhaps 
even more decisively than with us in England, of consoli- 
dating influences in retail trade. “The large industry, the 
department store, and the Trust are making it daily more 
difficult for the small capitalist with slender resources and 
limited knowledge to live.” “This,” he goes on to point 
out, “will have an unfortunate effect on the negro, for 
not only will he, with his white brother, lose ground 
in much of the retail business, but he, unlike the 
oth€r, will not be so readily admitted to positions 
of direction and co-operation in the large business.” 
There, no doubt, the deep estrangement of colour is 
sure to tell. It would, of course, be impossible for a 
man of colour, whatever technical and other qualifications 
he might have for employment in a position of trust by a 
large concern which had displaced his business, to be 
placed in authority over white Americans. And so it may 
be only too likely to happen that thrifty and energetic 
negroes, who seemed to have made good their footing in 
the world of small trade, may slip painfully back into an 
already overcrowded labour market. Overcrowded, because 
as the old associations of degrading servitude with manual 
toil recede into a remoter past, white workmen of almost all 
grades compete more and more with negroes in the Southern 
States. Speaking at the Atlanta Conference on this sub- 
ject, a negro professor observed : “ ‘To say nothing of high. 
grade artisans, like brick-masons and carpenters, who are 
crowding negroes, you now see white porters, ditchers, 
newsboys, elevator-boys, and the like getting positions 
once the exclusive property of our people.” In itself this 
readjustment of the white view of the dignity of labour is 
most wholesome, but its operation cannot fail to entail 
much hardship among the negro population, and to make 
it more desirable that fresh avenues to a livelihood 
should be opened to them. 


In connection with the point of view just mentioned, it 
is very interesting to find included among the papers in 
the pamphlet before us one by the manager of a negro 
co-operative foundry. This document is written in @ 
most hopeful vein, and at the same time seems to indicate 
among those engaged in the undertaking a degree of 
self-control which would hardly have been looked for 
among men of colour, as it certainly might often be looked 
for in vain among men of European blood. By unanimous 
vote at various meetings of the directors of the company, 
its manager tells us, ‘it has been decided to draw no 
dividends until we shall have a fully perfected plant, and 
one upon a paying basis.” The majority of the stock- 
holders are active members of the company, and men who 
have in the past been the mainstays of other foundries. 
We are bound to say that the editor, Dr. Burghardt Du 
Bois, seems more confident about the success of the dismal 
trade of undertaker as carried on by negroes, than of the 
prospects of the co-operative foundry. That institution, he 
says, “is small but successful, and looks as though it 
might survive.” That is not putting it very high, and as 
Dr. Du Bois is pretty sure to be well informed, it may be 
that he sees dangers ahead of which the co-operative 
foundrymen are happily oblivious. To us, however, the 
tone of their manager’s report seems not only hopeful, but 
promising, in its indication not only of a purpose to 
obtain a fair share of the advancing industrial develope 
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ment of the Southern States for the negroes, but also of 


the existence of a sound notion of the methods by which 
that aspiration may be realised. The two essential 
things to such success must be readiness to submit to 
guthority, and the presence of a sufficient number of 
minds of force and enterprise among the blacks. The 
first of these requisites, as it seems to us, may very well 
be found among them,—a beneficent deposit from the days 
of servitude. As to the other, there is more uncertainty. 
But it is worth noticing that besides the fairly numerous 
examples of successful tradesmen to whom reference has 
been made, the report before us also bears witness to the 
existence of negroes in a quite considerable way of busi- 
ness in insurance, in banking, and in real estate broking. 
This must mean a capacity for taking long views and for 
making judicious ventures. On the whole, therefore, we 
cannot but regard the researches of the Atlanta Confer- 
ence as going to show that the possibilities of economic 
development for the negro race in America are more 
yaried and considerable than many observers would have 
been inclined to expect. 








PRINCE HOHENLOHE’S IDEA. 

WEIGHTY opinion gravely uttered by Prince Hohen- 

lohe, the Chancellor of the German Empire, is sure to 
be well worthy of consideration. The Prince is now an old 
man, but he is still trusted by his master in all serious affairs, 
he has an almost matchless experience of official life, he*has 
governed with absolute powers and the fullest responsibility 
a most difficult province, and he is now the Premier of the 
German Empire, with authority over every department 
except the military, with an exigeant Emperor to satisfy and 
a half-organised Parliament to manage. With this large 
measure of work well performed, he is himself a social 
magnate, a member of a mediatised house, and therefore a 
man who has known on intimate terms every eminent person, 
not only within the German Empire, but also in Austria, and 
in a less degree in France. He is, moreover, personally a 
man with a tolerant temper, who sees the other side, and who 
reflects with a certain patience, as well as acumen, upon all 
he sees. The opinion of such a man so experienced and so 
placed upon the general drift of events around him must 
deserve attention, and we are sorry to perceive that as 
regards one important element in the ontlook it is decidedly 
unfavourable. He has, he intimates, throughout his long 
life been in favour of progress, and on the whole until 
recently has perceived that it advanced, but of late he has 
begun to doubt whether it was not arrested by the too severe 
struggle for existence. In other words, progress is ceasing, 
at all events for a time, through the over-desire of all men 
for a larger amount of material well-being. That is a 
melancholy utterance, but it is, we fear, a true one. It 
is certainly true of the civilised nations. Their federa- 
tion for good was never so far off. The contest among 
them, whether express or tacit, is so bitter that they 
are all expecting war, that they all expend their sur- 
plus resources upon armaments, and that they all watch 
one another with a ceaseless jealousy which extends to 
trifles like the distribution of railway contracts and beneficial 
experiments like the cutting of ship canals. They are not 
perhaps willing to secure good bargains by actual force of 
arms, but they are willing to threaten it, and in Pekin, 
Constantinople, and Bangkok do actually threaten it every 
day. The classes are as eager for material things as the 
nations. Landowners all over the world are in a panic lest 
they should be deprived of the last remnant of their incomes, 
and are regulating their politics by thatfear. The commer- 
cial classes, though prosperons, believe that ruin is always in 
the air, and actually rage with eagerness for new markets, 
the attainment of which they press on Governments as the 
first object of their foreign policy. Think of interests, they 
say, and not of ideas, or all is lost. They even propose wars 
out of positive fear of commercial competition. The masses 
of the people are even more excited. Everywhere, except in 
France, they feel the pressure of the new multitudes for 
whom there is barely room, and who must be fed, clothed, 
housed, and educated out of resources already insufficient. 
Moreover, they must be fed, clothed, housed, and educated in 
& totally different way from the way that satisfied their 





fathers. A new consciousness, a consciousness that comfort 
is delightfal, has been born into the civilised world, and the 
supply of good things demanded, much of it reasonably 
demanded, may be taken as double what it was. The 
white men will no longer be herded, or half-starved, or 
left without the knowledge that makes careers possible, or 
if they submit to be refused it is with a sullen anger 
and sense of longing for redistribution which threatens the 
very foundations of society. It does not shake us here, for 
reasons which it would take volumes to explain, but in every 
Earopean country, and even in America, great sections of 
the community are crying out for “more” with a kind of 
ferocious eagerness and wrath which makes society radically 
unhappy. The “struggle for existence” of which Prince 
Hohenlohe speaks is becoming the supreme interest, and in 
its intensity stops all progress, absorbing alltime, and making 
reflection seem useless or inopportune. Some leisure- 
liness, some good temper, some room for meditation, are 
essential conditions of progress, and the hunger for advance- 
ment interrupts or extinguishes them all. Men are working 
into old age till there is no room for the young, with an 
industry that paralyses all power of thought, and with an 
eagerness that sours all tempers, makes of all rivals enemies, 
and so increases nervous disease that an appreciable section 
of the industrial world, masters and men alike, positively 
cannot be calm or tolerant or foresighted. The world is 
shaken by a vast stampede, during which true progress 
becomes impossible, or is secured only by accident, as 
when the feet of the rushing millions beat the road 
by no intention of theirs into a smooth, hard track. Litera- 
ture dies away as the rush proceeds, the path of science 
is deflected towards the attainment of profit instead 
of knowledge, and the care for individual freedom, with- 
out which progress is a dream, is swallowed up in the 
desire to make the rush stronger and more rapid by compel- 
ling all to join and to keep time. We are using no artifice of 
rhetoric. This is a true description of the general situation 
of the civilised world outside, and even within our own land, 
though happily a few classes and persons still stand aside, and 
it amply justifies Prince Hohenlohe’s melancholy foreboding. 
The straggle for existence is acquiring an intensity which 
arrests progress, 


The worst of it is that there is as yet no source of improve- 
ment visible. The pressure of increasing populations can only 
become more severe as the countries fill up, and the holes 
and corners get occupied, as they are in a Chinese delta, 
while new races, like the Russians for example, are pressing 
forward with their myriads to join in the general scramble. 
It is hardly possible that resources will increase in greater 
proportion than those who want them, for the peoples are 
already too industrious for happiness, which conditions some 
leisure; the earth cannot yield more fruit except under more 
labour over larger spaces ; and many essential things, healthy 
house-room, for example, timber, and coal, are becoming so 
scarce as to intensify in a marked degree the struggle of 
which Prince Hohenlohe speaks, The awful competition of 
Asia, which may yet halve all earnings from labour, 
has as yet but begun to be felt; nor has that continent, 
where the bulk of mankind dwell, yet begun seriously 
to pour out her overspill, which, if she did begin, 
might in a decade populate Australia or the waste 
lands of Spanish America, There 1s no certain prospect of 
new revenues for man to be gained from a little planet 
now rapidly filling up, nor any chance of such an increase in 
his force as shall make six hours of industry accomplish the 
work of twelve. Above all, there is no prospect of any 
diminution in the white man’s wants. Rather they will 
increase, for he is resolved to educate himself, and education, 
whatever its other benefits, does not, when extended over 
masses, decrease esurience. The labourer of A.D. 2000, while 
pressed by a sharper competition, and with a more exhausted 
world beneath his feet, will demand to be housed and fed and 
provided for in old age like the tradesman of 1900 ; and if he 
is refused, will turn with a still more angry envy towards 
those projects of redistribution which, as Prince Hohenlohe, 
we suspect, clearly sees, begin to affect with fear or hope all 
who aspire, like himself, to direct mankind. The man who 
toils certainly will not give up wanting, or sink back into the 
old contented servitude without one fierce straggle amidst 
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which many of the best results of progress may disappear as 
completely as leisureliness and content are disappearing now. 
The world of white men will continue, if calculation may be 
trusted, to thirst for more of material things, and in that 
thirst lie the conditions of a struggle for life to which the old 
strnygles for supremacy may seem feeble and good natured. 


Ts there, then, no remedy? There is none visible, none 
that an old statesman like Prince Hohenlohe can see, none 
so far thinkable as to afford grounds for any serenity of 
hope. Those who, like ourselves, believe that God directly 
governs may reasonably believe that, as it has not been his 
purpose hitherto to arrest progress except for intervals of 
time, a way for the renewal of confidence will be opened 
ont, but even they cannot be certain that one of the 
intervals, possibly a long one, is not near at hand; while for 
the materialist, who trusts only to calculation, the prospect 
is dark indeed. Summed up, that prospect means the 
conditions of China reproduced in Europe, Chinese numbers, 
Chinese industry, Chinese indifference to all but the means 
of living, upon a soil far less fertile, and with a people far 
less prepared to endure a continuity of unsatisfied material 
desire. Is it likely that, if those are the circumstances of 
the future, progress will continue’ Prince Hohenlohe doubts 
it, and men with a tithe of his experience, and none of his 
elevation of standpoint, as they look around them and see 
the fierce glitter that is coming into eyes hitherto dull 
may reasonably share in his apprehension. We are not 
pessimists because we believe, but if we only calculated we 
should reject with some scorn the sanguine forecasts now so 
prevalent as to the fature of European man. 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DEATH. 

ts IMOR mortis conturbat me” is the refrain of a melan- 

choly poem by a Scottish poet, and it is a refrain 
which is only too common in the literature of all times. 
Doubtless the feeling of dread is a combination of a purely 
physical terror and the moral apprehension of a “something 
after death” which may prove a far more awful reality than 
any experience known to us in this life. Paganism, as in the 
lament of Theocritus or the grief of Cicero over the loss of 
his daughter, dwells mainly on the physical fact. Christi- 
nnity, on the other hand, cares little for the physical fact, 
which was faced with equanimity not only by its Founder 
and by the Apostles, but by thousands of nameless men and 
women, who were so possessed by a great idea and a pro- 
found affection that death in its most terrible forms was to 
them the most fleeting of all transient phenomena. But 
from the moral point of view, what a difference! The 
possibility of permauent rnin, of everlasting shame and 
banishment from the presence of God, and the “ weight of 
glory” and the “earnest expectation,” made the advent 
of death appear, if we may say 80, something ex- 
citing, as when one is waiting for the gates of a mag- 
nificent palace to be opened. From the moral point of 
view the mystery of death remains where it did at the first 
preaching of Christianity. No word comes from that silent 
sacred shore which we can regard as an incontestable revela- 
tion. The dead may influence our lives, thoughts may be 
flashed into our minds from “ worlds unquickened by the sun,” 
—it is a quite reasonable hypothesis. But we donot know ; 
at least to most of us there is either no evidence, or so little 
that, like candid Dr. Jobnson, we could wish for more. But 
from the physiological point of view, from the point of view 
of the moments in this world which actually precede the 
great change, we are learning not a little. The latest 
scientific dict on the subject are found in a very interesting 
lecture delivered by Professor Nothnagel of Vienna, one of 
the first of contemporary physiologists, before the Society of 
Vienna Authors and Journalists. 


So far as the physiological aspect of death is concerned, the 
lines of our Scottish poet need scarcely be echoed by a single 
mortal. This, says Professor Nothnagel, is the verdict of 
science. It is not only the wicked, but all men, with a very 
few exceptions, who have “no bands in their death.” Ina 
word, death is nearly always painless. Man dies generally 
from the cessation of the heart’s functioning, whatever the 
more remote cause may have been. The nerve-cells may 
have ceased to act, the muscles may bave been worn out, or 
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the heart may have been directly attacked by acute or chroni 
disease. But in any case want of oxygen is the determining 
factor, except in the case of poisoning with prussic acid in 
which case the whole body is dead before the heart ceases t 
beat. In every other case the cessation of the heart’s sin 
comes first, the general death of the body afterwards, Before 
the heart ceases to function consciousness ceases, Even “ 
the most awful death known, death by burning, mortality is 
rendered painless at an early stage by suffocation, it ig 
the first moment of experience of the heat that ig go 
terrible; we think, in imagination, that we could never 
endure it, and wonder how martyrs faced it with such 
calm. But, apart from their state of spiritual ecstasy, their 
sufferings were soon mercifully ended by Nature perself, 
which appears to set very real limits to physical torture. 
Thus Livingstone, when seized by a lion, tells us that he felt 
little pain or apprehension; while Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
asserts that the seeming tragedies of animate Nature, such 
asthe killing of birds by beasts of prey, are not at ali so 
awful as they appear in our imagination. We see with pain. 
ful vividness the outward fact, but we do not see the merciful 
anodyne furnished by Nature, So is it atadeath-bed, The 
observers see the clammy brow, the gasping for breath, the 
vigor sortis, sometimes the contorted features,—all painful 
to behold. But, with perhaps the exception of the difficult 
respiration, the dying man knows nothing of this, and before 
he has actually expired Nature has given him a relief which 
the dearest friend or most skilful physician could not have 
imparted. There are also forms of death in which, long 
before death arrives, the “will to live” has ceased, the patient 
resigns himself, and life gradually sinks to a vanishing point, 
Thus death is physically and psychologically painless, 


Sach, according to Professor Nothnagel, is the verdict of 
science, stated, indeed, not as dogmatic fact, but as extreme 
probability, and which may, possibly, be actually demon- 
strated, Ina recent article in these columns, commenting 
on an interesting paper by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, we agreed 
with him that the dread of death and the constant dwelling 
on the subject of death are greatly declining in the modern 
world. This is partly due to the fact that a belief in a 
universal order is penetrating every mind, and it must be 
that death is a part of that order. If the order is good, then 
death cannot be an evil; and as, on the whole, it is strongly 
held that the order is good, the general feeling about death 
must be profoundly modified by that belief. Bat when, as 
an adjunct to this general reasoning, we find as a matter of 
simple science that death is not one-tenth part so terrible a 
physical evil as numbers of diseases which we all accept as 
in the course of things, death will be still more completely de- 
throned from its position as “ King of Terrors.” Let us not be 
mistaken. Death will always be a source of pain and sadness 
to survivors. Even Christ Himself, we are told, wept over 
the grave of Lazarus; and this purely human emotion is 
shared by all the sons of men. Moreover, the decay of that 
body we have known so long, of those dear features which 
have expressed to us the loving thoughts of the spirit that 
dwelt within, the feeling that all this beautiful fabric through 
which alone we knew our friend is crumbling away,-—this, so 
far as we can see, must always cause a pang to men’s hearts, 
and the pang would be no less were the cremation of the body 
to be generally adopted. We live in a world of tragedy, and 
this is its supreme tragedy; but the tragic element of death 
lies not in mere Nature, but is woven by the human imagina- 
tion. But we cannot help believing that the more we know 
about death the less we shall fear it. Every moment, while 
the globe spins its way through the awful depths of space, 
dies an aged man, a little child, a tender woman, without 
pain, as naturally as each was born into this world. 
In the Middle Ages, whose often-tulked-of faith was 
largely tinged with the hideous belief of a barbarism 
from which only a few had really emerged, and when 
death seemed rather the bewildering fiat of an unknown 
power than part of an inevitable process, it was natural 
that terror and dismay sbould have taken possession 
of men when confronted by death. The world was fall of 
demons and goblins, with almost unlimited power over man- 
kind; even the protecting influence of the Church was 
hardly believed in, or at least onJy balf believed in, by multi- 
tudes, Even to-day educated men will confess that thev 
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spend a night alone in an old church or 
wee - poor We have not altogether shed the influ- 
se an earlier world, but we are doing £0. 

Man’s legitimate desire is to be at home in the universe; 
not merely to understand it scientifically as far as he may, 
bat to feel that it is his world, made for him, of which he is 
the heir, and in which he may and should live as a child in 
his father’s house. This should be the aim of all rational 
caltare. We have been emancipated from not a few of the 
terrors which beset primeval man, who found a magic in 
every bush and an unknown power in every rock or stone. 
Tae tremendous fact of death has naturally been the 
last to yield to reasonable views of the world; and 
is significant that in the Apocalypse the seer 
declares that “ the last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death.” But though it is trae that, from a 
nuiversal point of view death is an enemy, yet from a human 
and earthly point of view death is no more an enemy than 
birth. Apart from the fact that our globe could not support 
in terrestrial immortality the countless hosts that have lived 
and will live on its surface, it is clear that culture and pro- 
gress can only be brought about through the physical medium 
of successive generations. Death, in short, is a needful factor 
jn the spiritual evolution of the race; and when we realise 
that it ig not only natural but painless, we shall view it, 
doubtless, with deep subjective emotion, but without dismay. 
That change of attitude will, we feel convinced, reflect itself 
deeply in our future art, literature, and religion. 


it 





SHEEP, PLAIN AND COLOURED. 

N future no sheep sent to shows are to be allowed to have 
their coats rouged, and the judges are in future to make 

their decisions uninflaenced by the beauties of cosmetics. 
This decision comes as a great blow to the skilled hands 
in the business of the ‘“‘improver,” who, by long experience 
and a nice knowledge of the weaknesses of judges, had 
brought the art of “making up” pedigree sheep of 
any particular breed to something very nearly approach- 
ing the ideal of perfection. Their wool was clipped so 
artistically as to resemble a bed of moss, and this being 
elegantly tinted with rouge or saffron, the sheep assumed the 
hue of the pink or primrose, according to taste and fancy. 
The reason for the edict which now requires that the cham- 
pions of the flocks shall be shown “plain” and not 
coloured is not too technical to appeal te the general 
public. Those who know the acute anxiety with 
which the exhibitors of prize animals, from fancy mice 
to shorthorns, watch them “coming on” as the hour 
for the show approaches, will treat tenderly, even if 
they cannot condone, the little weaknesses into which the 
uses of rouge and saffron led them. When a Southdown 
which ought to havea contour smooth and rounded as a pear 
still showed aggravating little pits and hollows where there 
ought to be none, nothing was easier than to postpone clip- 
ping those undesirable hollows till the moment before the 
show, or if there were bumps where there should be no 
bumps, to shave the wool down close over them. Left to 
Nature, the newly-clipped wool would show a different tint 
from the reat of the fleece; but the rouge or saffron then 
applied made all things even, to the eye, and the jadges to 
find out whether the animals were “level” or not had to feel 
them allover. Feeling every six inches of some two hundred 
sheep’s backs is very tiring work ; so the judges have struck 
against rouge, and there is an end of it. 

Are our domestic sheep, except for their highly artificial 
development of wool, really very different from their wild 
ancestors, the active and flat-coated animals which still feed on 
the stony mountain-tops? The ways of sheep, not only in this 
country but abroad, show that a part at least of their wild 
nature is still strong in them; and if type photographs, such 
as Mr. Galton is now obtaining of all the representative 
domestic animals of our time, had been possible a few cen- 
turies ago, it may ve that even in this country the shape of 
the animal would be found to have been far nearer to the 
sheep of St. Kilda and of the wild breeds than it is to-day. 

In one of the old Cloth Halls of Norfolk are two fine reliefs 
= ‘aster, one showing the ‘ Argo,’ bringing the golden fleece, 
the otuer a flock of sheep of the day, with a saint in Bishop’s 
mitre and robes preaching to them. The shepherd, in a 


smock, is spinning wool, with a distaff; and the sheep feeding 
around him, though carefally modelled, are quite unlike any 
of the modern breeds, Many of the domestic sheep of hot 
countries are more slender and less woolly than the wild 
sh-ep of the mountains. The black-and-white Somali sheep, 
for instance, are as smooth as a pointer dog. 


But it is in temperament and habits that the close 
connection between the wild and tame breeds is most clearly 
shown. The excessive domestication of the flocks of Southern 
England has killed all interest in them even among thos: 
who live in the country, and are keen and sympathetic 
observers of the ways of every other creature in the fields 
Just at this time of the year the beauty of the lambs attract. 
attention, and the prettiness of the scene when they and their 
mothers are separated in some sheltered orchard among the 
wild daffodils and primroses, or in an early meadow by the 
brook, makes people wonder why they are so stupid when 
grown up. But the fact is that when not penned up by 
hurdles and moved from square to square over a whole farm, 
so that each inch of food may be devoured, each member of 
the flock can think for itself, and would, in less artificial 
surroundings, make for itself a creditable name for indepen- 
dence and intelligence. All sheep have retained this distin- 
guishing habit of their ancestors, that they are by natnre 
migratory, and share with nearly all migrant animals a 
capacity for thought and organisation, and a knowledge of 
localities. Wild sheep are migratory because they live by 
preference on the rocky and stony parts of hills just 
below the snow line. That is why the tame sheep do so 
well on the moors of Scotland and mountains of Switzerland. 
Bat as the snow line descends each winter far below 
their summer feeding haunts, wild sheep either migrate 
to the lower slopes of the mountains, or, like the deer 
of the Rockies, move off altogether to great distances, 
Every winter, for instance, the lower valleys of Yellowstone 
Park are filled with deer and antelope from the distant 
mountains. So the tame flocks of Greece, Thrace, Spain, and 
even Scotland are migratory. In Scotland their transport is 
modernised, and they travel regularly by steamer from 
the islands to winter in the Lowlands, and by train from the 
Highlands. Two years ago a flock of migratory sheep from 
Ayrshire came for early spring feeding to Hyde Park, and 
were there shorn, with their Highland collies looking on. 
In the “old countries” and the non-progressive East of 
Europe the migration of the flocks is on a vaster and far 
wore romantic scale. In Spain there are some ten millions 
of migratory sheep, which every year travel as much as two 
hundred miles from the plains to the “delectable mountains,” 
where the shepherds feed them till the snows descend. These 
sheep are known as transhumantes, and their march, resting 
places, and behaviour are regulated by ancient and special 
laws and tribunals dating from the fourteenth century. 
At certain times no one is allowed to travel on the 
same route as the sheep, which have a right to graze on 
all open and common land on the way, and for which a road 
ninety yards wide must be left on all enclosed and private 
property. The shepherds lead the flocks, the sheep follow, 
and the flock is accompanied by mules carrying provisions, 
and large dogs which act as guards against the wolves. The 
Merino sheep travel four hundred miles to the mountains, 
and the total time spent on the migration there and back is 
fourteen weeks. In Thrace the migration of the flocks is to 
the northern ranges of Mount Rhodope. The sheep are said 
to be no less alert than the Pomak shepherds, obeying a 
signal to assemble at any moment, given by the shepherd’s 
horn. The dogs are ferocious in the extreme, as the enemies 
of sheep in these parts are more commonly men than wild 
beasts, and the gentle shepherd, who has since the Russo 
Tarkish War exchanged his long gun for a Winchester rifle 
shoots at sight and asks no questions, 


The more nearly domestic sheep can approach the life of 
the primitive stock, the more intelligent their way of life 
becomes. The cleverest sheep live on the hills, and the 
stupidest on the plains. In Wales, for instance, if a new 
tenant takes over the flock of an outgoing tenant, the 
latter is by law allowed a higher price if the flock 
is one which knows the boundaries and paths on the 
hills. On the plains of Argentina, on the other hand, 








the lambs are born so stupid that they will run after a 
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man riding, or even a big puff-ball rolling before the wind, 
under the belief that it is their parent. Buffon rightly 
accounts for the different value set on sheep and goats by the 
difference in temperament. The former are less restless, and 
naturally more docile. This tameness and docility sheep 
clearly inherit from the wild breeds. Though the wild 
mountain sheep are quite as active as the ibex, a matter 
of physique in which the sheep of the Swiss mountains 
are little inferior to them, many species become astonishingly 
tame and friendly in a very little time. Burrhel, one of the 
Indian species, and the Barbary sheep or Aoudad, are perhaps 
the tamest and most friendly of all naturally wild animals. 
They delight in being handled, and will follow, not only 
people they know, but any human being who comes into their 
paddock, and beg for food. The monfflon, or wild sheep of 
Corsica, are apparently an exception; and the ram of Ovis 
Ammon breed now in the Zoological Gardens is savage. But 
there would be no difficulty in domesticating any number of 
the wild Barbary sheep to-morrow if necessary. 


The rams are by no means timid, and would probably 
attack a dog as willingly as they will fight with one another. 
All wild sheep, indeed, are highly combative. The Argali 
sheep of Northern Asia fight in set places, in which the 
ground has been found strewn with their broken horns. All 
these wild sheep have a little real wool under’their straight 
khaki-coloured outer hair. The development of the animal 
in domestication is in no way astonishing, considering the 
length of time, certainly four thousand years, during which 
various shepherd races have devoted themselves to its 

_improvement. Some of the tame breeds, especially the 
Wallachian sheep, some of which were imported in the early 
days of the “ Zoo,” and left at the farm at Kingston, have both 
hair and wool, the former being quite straight, and falling from 
the middle of the back of the animal almost to the ground. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CLOUD IN NORTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Yonr timely article on The Sennsiya in the Spectator of 
March 10th requires correction in one small detail. The 
headquarters at Jarbub are not inthe “ Hinterland of Tunis ” 
unless you reckon the two Turkish vilayets of Tripoli and 
Barca, and a portion of the Libyan Desert lying within the 
Egyptian boundary, as forming that Hinterland? I: is rather 
the Egyptian Government than the French, who can keep an 
eye on this formidable organisation. The founder, Sidi 
Mahommed ben ’Ali es Senusi, died about twenty years 
ago. He nominated his son and successor, Mahommed, 
“Mahdi” on the Ist of Moharrem A.H. 1300, in accordance 





solid whole, appealing irresistibly to the inertingn: 
national sentiment of the oie an, but a 
source of fatal weakness to the French nation, rotten at the 
core and insubordinate at the extremities, and Which h i 
already bitten off ‘far more than it can eat! One may ie 
at the suggestion of the resurrection of the “ Sallee * sla 
and of the return of the days when Europe paid tribute t 
the Algerine Corsairs, but who dreamed of the formidable 
fight to be made by “a handfal of Boer farmers ” ? Compared 
with the Transvaal, Jarbub has an overwhelming superiority 
in men, means, outlets, communications, and reserves ; while 
in fanatical valour, pride of race, and unscrupulousness they 
are at least equal.—I am, Sir, &e., GEo. B. MIcHELL, 


2 Rue de UObscurité, Rue Bir el Hadjar, Tunis, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


S1r,—The Spectator of March 10th reached my bedside, hera 
on a Moroccan beach, when my temperature registered SOMe. 
thing well over 100, and fever was very materially affecting 
my mental outlook. Possibly this, my parlous condition 
tinged with its morbidness your article headed “The Cloud 
in North Africa.” Be that as it may, the clinical thermometer 
certifies to-day that I am a normal, if a somewhat thread. 
paper, person; my eyes (free, I assure you, from feverish 
hallucination) inform me that, so far as unadorned fact be 
concerned, no single cloudlet obscures the flawless azure which 
roofs this particular portion of North Africa; my reason, 
recollection, and jadgment (new purged, mark yon, by 
Nature’s chief laundryman) combine in urging me pub. 
licly to question, by your courtesy, the applicability of 
your article and its deductions to one considerable slice, at 
all events, of Mahommedan Africa,—Morocco. That The 
Senoussi is something of a power in Tunis, or, more cer. 
tainly, in the Hinterland of Tunis, I have no wish to 
deny, though I think it were easy to exaggerate in writing 
of his “sphere of influence” there. But, speaking broadly, 
the only point in your article from which I desire to 
express emphatic dissent is the suggestion, clearly con. 
veyed, that the worshipful gentleman’s sway is a thing 
felt and responded to throughout Northern Africa; in El 
Maghrib, the Shareef-ruled West, as well as in Zouave. 
patrolled Algeria. (French overlording ys to a Moslem as 
a tin-kettle bound to its tail ty harassed cur.) The 
Senoussi has been heard of in Morocco. Oh yes; par. 
ticularly among well-posted Europeans here. The same 
might have been said of the Mahdi; whilst, natheless, there 
was small cause at any time to fear that his disciples would 
put all Northern Africa “in flame,” whatever he might do 
in the So-gan. “The destruction of the Mahdi has, it is 
believe? at once irritated and relieved him, while bringing a 
larg: Xecession of force to his standard by the extinction of 








with the ancient tradition. If the latter is still alive he 
may yet take up the rdle, vacant since the death of 
Mahommed ben Ahmed of Dongola. The Senusiya 
have been steadily building up a Berber “ Transvaal ” 
for over fifty years. They have the best harbour in the 
whole North African coast—that of Tobruk in Cyrenaica— 
in their sole power, whence they carry on an active export 
trade in slaves, and a constant importation of arms and 
ammunition from European traders. In 1884 they had fifteen 
cannons at Jarbub bought in Alexandria, and an arsenal for 
the manufacture and repairing of firearms and powder. 
They have never had the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
skilled European workmen. From Tobruk to Rabat on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, and from Magadoxo in Somaliland 
tothe mouth of the Niger, they have scores of “Delagoa 
Bays.” Sothat when the deluge bursts—though it is not 
likely to do so yet—it is not decaying France that will be 
able to stem the tide. You have constantly advocated 
the handing over of Morocco to France. The Sheikh 
es Senusi, who was born near Mostaghanem in Algeria, 
and who emigrated thence on the French conquest, and 
his family in exile, have never failed to impress on each 
new group of adherents the evidences of the French policy 
of sucking their North African colonies dry, regardless 
of the natives. The absorption of Morocco would not only 
increase the number of discontents and cement the theoretic 
affiliation of the Aissawiya, Shadheliya, Qaderiya, and other 


all religious authority in Africa other than his own.” That, 
from a truth-seeker’s point of view, is the weakest sentence 
in your very interesting article. “ All religious authority in 
Africa other than his own”! What becomes of Mahommed’s 
lineal descendant, ’Abd el ’Aziz IV., who by Allah’s grace 
occupies the Shareefian throne at Marrakeesh city? What 
of the Wazzani Shareefs, who at present use French pro- 
tection, whose last ruling head married an Englishwoman, 
and who now, as a clan, dominate entirely one countryside 
and draw tribute from the whole of North Africa? The 
Skareefs of Tafilet, Tlemcen, and the Sus; the warriors of 
Sheshawan and er-Riff,—these and the many hard-fighting 
tribes of the foot-hills of the Atlas reck little, believe 
me, of any Senoussi or Mahdi, and never will (here is 
my point) wntil, unless, one of these inspired gentry can 
march victorious with his following from Algiers to Cape 
Juby, laying waste a five-hundred-mile-wide belt as he goes. 
Then, and not till then, the survivors in Morocco would en- 
roll themselves under The Senoussi’s banners, In Algiers 
and Tunis the natives have their Gallic conquerors to reckon 
with, to rebel against. In Morocco, so far, that is not the 
case. And the name of the purely Moorish and fanatical 
leaders of religion in this nominally independent realm of 
’*Abd el ’Aziz, it is legion. The most pushing and live in- 
fluence in Morocco just now is French; the most important 
event of the near future is next month’s Spanish mission to 
the Sultan, the ultimate upshot of which (if the Sultan’s 








powerful Moorish brotherhoods with The Senusiya into a 


advisers chance to be liberally inclined at the time) might 
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even spell European war, and war in which Britain, to guard 
her Mediterranean interests, would have to oppose two first- 
rate Powers in alliance. Through the medium of Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson’s forthcoming new paper, I trust to be abie 
to give your readers and others more definite information on 
these matters next month. Meantime, The Senoussi,—he 
may be worth a little thought and scheming in Paris, but for 
ng who be British, I think not.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tangier, Morocco. , a 2 ewan 





THE LATE JOHN BRIGHT ON WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have been reading in the Spectator of March 24th a 
letter from an “Old Liberal” on what he supposes would 
bave been my father’s views on the present war. By the by, 
when did my father say, “ There are some things worse than 
war”? I should like to have the reference. I have seen 
this remark attributed to many people, but never before to 
him. He had nothing to do with the American War, but as 
a spectator, and seeing that one side was fighting for the 
dismemberment of a great nation and for the permanent 
establishment of slavery, he naturally sympathised with 
the other side, which seemed to him to be most in the 
right. Does “Old Liberal” pretend that we are now 
fighting against slavery ? I gather so from his ex- 
pression, “ The victory of the Boers would mean slavery 
and disunion.” This is. quite a new plea. Is there 
anything to show that the natives in the Transvaal were 
more in bondage than those in Rhodesia or Kimberley ? 
What had the term of qualification for naturalisation, about 
which this war arose, to do with this question? It seems to 
me that for an anonymous “ Liberal” to contend that my 
father would have held views in favour of this war, when all 
his family feel sure that just the opposite would have been 
the case, savours somewhat of presumption. He was abused, 
insulted, and turned out of Parliament because of his opposi 
tion to the Crimean War, when a war passion prevailed in 
the country very similar to that which nowrages. He left the 
Government on account of the bombardment of the Alexan- 
drian forts. His opposition to war was lifelong, and to say 
that he would have approved of the present war is about as 
sensible as it would be to contend, for example, that if 
Father Mathew were now living, he would advise his flock 
to drink plenty of whisky, or that if George Fox were still 
here, he would be the leader of the advanced Ritualists. A 
cause must be a bad one which needs bolstering up by 
speculations as to the supposed opinions which would have 
been held by the departed, and especially so where all those 
nearest to them in relationship, and who knew them best, 
feel quite convinced that the contrary would have been the 
case.—I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Briar. 
Manora, Hollington Park, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





THE RAND MINES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Something is to be said in favour of the proposal to 
“nationalise” the gold mines of the Rand. In the first 
place if the whole Transvaat is to be British territory it may 
be argued that what applies at home applies there,—the 
Government has a title to all gold mines as such. In the 
second place it is particularly desirable that it should exer- 
cise its prerogative on this occasion, for if one thing has 
injured the welfare of the Transvaal more than another it has 
been the speculative gold mining on the Rand. Acquisition 
by the Government would stop gambling. In the third 
place, there is a certain economic fitness in such a “ nationalisa- 
tion” that there would not so evidently be in the case of the 
nationalisation of land as such everywhere. The Mint, as 
the bimetallists are never weary of telling us, is the chief 
market for gold and silver; the useof these metals as money 
is so important that all other uses may be disregarded. Be 
it so; then where there is a monopoly of the manufacture 
there may fitly be a monopoly of the raw material, 
there being no other considerable market for said 
material but the one. It is true that at present the 
material sold costs nothing to the Mint, being brought 


chaser of the material which it uses, and it would beina 
position of perbaps greater advantage if the Government, 
owning the Mint, owned also a great portion of the gold 
supplies destined to find their way to the Mint. We have 
been told by several high authorities (Goschen, Giffen, and 
others) that the stock of gold is perilously small for carrency 
needs the world over. The supply from Government mines 
would be better husbanded and more gradually produced, 
according to currency needs not merely mainly but only. 
There would be fewer alternations between a cheap standard 
and a dear one. One advantage would be that the mines 
would last longer, with the general approval, instead of as 
now to the general regret, of all moralists and philan- 
thropists. Another would be that under Imperial manage- 
ment there would be better conditions of labour for the 
native workmen. The proposal does not involve that 
Government exercises any right of expropriation without 
compénsation. It means rather that, in face of the taxation 
certain to be laid on these mines, the mine-owners should be 
asked,—Will you remain as you are and pay a seriously 
heavy tax, or will you be bought out at a price in which that 
tax is considered ? The price would be brought down, not 
only by the tax, but by the fact that the exhaustion of the 
mines at the present rate of production is not far distant 

The economic gain to the State would be less than the social 

gain to the Transvaal itself; but both might be considerable. 

As an investment the mine might be at least as profitable as 
the Suez Canal shares of Mr. Disraeli, and politically, the 
Imperial control of the middle region would secure Imperial 
vigilance where it is most wanted. In default of this 
“nationalisation ” of the existing gold mines on the Rand, it 


might be well to assert the claim of the Crown to all gold 
yet to be discovers’ — ! am, Sir, &e., J. Bonar. 
[Mr. Bons 10 gets that the shares are inie; nationally held, 


and that the price would probably stagger even the Gritish 
Treasury.—ED. Spectator. ] 





SETTLERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Str,—I have taken in the Spectator for many years, and 
have observed your advocacy of encouraging men now fight- 
ing our battles in South Africa to settle therein after the 
war with approval. In your review of Mr. Hobson’s “‘ The 
War in South Africa, &c.” I find the following sentence: 
“How to get a loyal population on to the land is, of course, 
the great problem.” Mr. Hobson maintains, as I understand 
your reviewer, that the look-out in this respect is not worth 
considering for our people, though it is sufficient for the 
Boers. Mr. Courtney (and I presume the peace party gener- 
ally agree with him) asserts that the Boers will always be in 
a majority in South Africa. Upon this belief they base 
their claim for letting them have their own way in govern- 
ment and social questions. Is this really their conviction, or 
is the wish father to the thought? What on earth is to 
prevent suitable persons from our midst colonising South 
Africa as they have done in Canada and Australia? I know 
that some of those who have gone out this year as volunteers 
mean to take up land and settle. Men of business aver that 
shoals of British men will go out under British rule, if they 
are properly encouraged, not to exhaust the gold mines, but 
to turn the veldt into a land of plenty, by irrigation, easy 
terms of obtaining and paying for land, good communica- 
tions, and all the other resources which our authorities can 
exercise to make the settlers feel that their presence in 
sufficient and increasing numbers will benefit those who go, 
and solve the relations between the two white races in the 
interests of trne progress and civilisation. ‘We seek no 
goldfields, we seek no territory,” was the motto of Lord 
Salisbury before, or at the beginning of the war. Now that 
the issue of the conflict will soon, it is hoped, place both 
goldfields and territory in our hands, the former will certainly 
be worked according to the greed of human nature, and the 
latter should be developed as a permanent home for our 
teeming population, united with the old country in the 
strongest ties of language, civil liberty, and fair dealing. It 
will be a discredit to our history if we do not absorb the Boer 





by individuals to be coined through the Bank of 
England. But in the case of silver'the Mint is a. pur- | 


element, or, at least, by the very force of numbers show them 
a more excellent way. Nut only the British flag buat the 
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British methods of government must prevail, and only a 


majority of our race living in South Atrica, and not merely 
snaking fortunes and returning, can accomplish the great aim 
of our Empire,—the good of all who belong to it. Settle- 
ment, not mere gold-hunting, is to be encouraged in all 
possible ways.—I am, Sir, &., ANGLO-Saxon, 





BOWER’S HORSE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,--Now that the question of mounted infantry as an 
integral part of the Regular Army is being agitated, I would 
invite public attention to a corps which unfortunately ceased 
to exist many years ago, but which combined in itself all the 
essential qualities now being sought for. The corps referred 
to originated with the late Mr. Charles Sartoris in 1860, 
Colonel Bower, of Droxford, Hants, being its first com- 
mander. It thus became known by the name of “ Bower’s 
Horse.” The peculiar features of the corps were as follows, 
—the aim being to make it as mobile and efficient as possible. 
The uniform consisted of a hunting jacket, loose about the 
neck, with suitable breeches and boots. By the side of the 
rider was his rifle, slung by a belt, quite independent of the 
man, the butt of the rifle resting in a so-called “ Numaqua ” 
bucket, of leather, which kept the lock free from wet or 
injury, leaving the rifle free for instant use when required. 
In this way the men were able to ride safely and freely over 
the roughest ground, and take the stiffest fences without fear 
of entanglement, In action the men were thrown out in 
sections of threes, the man in the centre holding the reins of 
the horse on either flank, while the riders went to the front 
to fire upon the enemy, ready to receive them again when they 
retired to gallop off together to some other part of the field. 
I was curate-in-charge of the parish of Droxford at the time 
of the formation of the corps. Never shall I forget the 
impression made upon me when the late General McMurdo 
came to inspect the corps. He was on horseback, having 
taken up his position on the slope of Corhampton Down jast 
where it overhanys the hollow up which the road, or rather, 
track, winds its way from the village of Droxford below. On 
the opposite side of this little valiey the corps was drawn up 
in the rear of a hedge a few fields off. Suddenly the bugle 
sounded the advance, when, as if touched by a spring, the 
corps swept forward, man following man in a regalar line, 
and at intervals that did not seem to vary by aninch. Ona- 
wards they dashed towards us, clearing hedge after hedge in 
their way. General McMurdo, unable to repress his feelings 
of surprise and admiration, exclaimed “ Magnificent! ob, 
with such a force I could go anywhere and do anything.” 
Further comment seems needless, save only to say that for 
many years Colonel Bower was Remount Officer at the Cape 
fer the Indian Army, and brought the experience there gained 
to bear upon the formation of his corps,—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kentisknowle, Torquay. W. Sraty, M.A. 





SIEGE GARDENS AND CROPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The writer of the very interesting article under the 
above heading in the Spectator of March 17th suggests that 
onr firm, and others, should make “it our special study to 
provide exactly the right seeds needed for different climates 
and soils, labelled with the period of growth and maturity, 
and assorted so as to provide the different chemical con- 
stitnents needed to maintain health.” We are sure you will 
he glad to know that for many years past all this and much 
more has been done, not only for the home population, but 
for the benefit of our soldiers and sailors, our civil servants, 
and missionaries throughout the world. Not simply have 
the right species been chosen, but entirely new varieties of 
vegetables and roots have been raised, altogether superior to 
those in existence at the commencement of the century. 
Garrisons in lonely stations, like Ascension and St. Helena, 
ure supplied by us by order of the Admiralty and Colonial 
Office with potatoes and vegetable seeds for planting and 
sowing, without which life there would be unhealthy and 
almost insupportable. But the Indian Government is 


equally alive to the need of a constant supply of suitable | 


vegetable food, and we are each year commissioned to send 
ty the great gaols of India just those varieties of seeds which 





—— 


bave been proved by long experience to meet the needs of 

closely confined population. It is, however, in the suppl e 
thousands of assortments of seeds for missionary elon in 
every part of the habitable globe that we have gained the 
greatest experience as to varieties suited to support life and 
check disease. Our system of packing after partial desicca. 
tion, carefully carried out, enables seeds so treated to be safe] 

stored for several years without their germinating tonont 
being impaired. In future, therefore, no fortress need ever be 
without an adequate supply of seeds for the production of 
wholesome crops of vegetables whenever an emergency may 
arise.—We are, Sir, &c., SUTTON AND Sons, 





A COLONIAL MONUMENT, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR."] 

S1r,—I think the idea of my friend and parishioner, Mr, 
Myers, in the Spectator of March 17th, as to “a Colonial 
monument” is excellent. Bat where is it to be and what? 
I venture to suggest this. I believe that the Metropolitan of 
Cape Town is very anxious on the subject of the proper 
completion of the Cathedral! at Cape Town. Might not that 
be a very suitable object in the hearts and minds of many 
who have suffered grievous losses in friends and relations in 
this war, and of many others who have not,—the completion 
of the Cathedral in the chief town of South Africa? That 
would be a suitable thanksgiving from many in this country, 
and in a land the name of which is so close to the hearts of 
thousands, If the Metropolitan can think of such an object 
in the midst of his present anxieties, I cannot but feel that 
he would deeply sympathise and be thankful for this sugges. 
tion. Of course the names of the many who, alas! have 
offered their lives to the death in this war, might and should 
be daly recorded in some very visible inscription such ag 
now appears in St. Paul’s with regard to “ The Captain,”— 
Tan, Sir, &., Francis H. Murray, 

Rectory, Chislehurst. . 





BOER PIETY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1z,—In reference to your article on “ Boer Piety” in the 
Spectator ot March 24th, may I draw attention to the likeness 
of the Boers in many respects to the Scottish Covenanters 
as portrayed in Scott’s “Old Mortality”? As we look at the 
latter through Sir Walter’s kindly eyes we see that there was 
in them real sincerity of religion, in spite of deeds which we 
rightly reprobate. Their faults seem to have arisen, toa great 
extent, from the fact that they had no idea of that view of 
the Bible which recognises degrees of inspiration, Nor did 
they grasp that it is the history of the gradual development 
of a type of character of which the Christ life is the ideal for 
all time (cf. Dean Church’s “Discipline of the Christian 
Character”), Hence, instead of being “disturbed by 
the imperfect morality of the Old Testament, by 
the treachery of Jael being commended by Deborah, 
and by the ‘ cursing Psalms’” (cf. “ Old Testament 
Difficulties,” by Bishop Winnington Ingram, p. 18), 
they regarded these as all parts of one equally inspired book, 
and as evidence that the spirit there exhibited is in certain 
cases still justifiable. Is not the same, perhaps, true of our 
Boer opponents? If we looked at their religion in this light, 
realising that their faults, like those of the Covenanters, 
spring not from hypocrisy but rather from limited intellectual 
apprehension and wrong views of the Bible, might we not, 
while humbly thankful for the clearer knowledge we believe 
ourselves to possess, be more ready to imitate them in what 
would seem to be a real dependence on a higher power? 
Here, again, “Old Mortality” has a lesson for us:—~ 
“¢Pshaw!’ said the young Cornet, ‘what signifies strong 
ground when it is only held by a crew of canting, psalm- 
singing old women? ’—‘A man may fight never the worse,’ 
retorted Major Allan, ‘for honouring both his Bible and 
Psalter. These fellows will prove as stubborn as steel; I 
know them of old.’ ”’—(Chap. 8.)—I am, Sir, &., — 





IRELAND'S NEED ENGLAND'S OPPORTUNITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THF “ SPECTATOR.”)] 


Sir,—Juast now Enyland is ringing with the praisea of 
Ireland’s soldier sons. Had the Government sent our Irish 
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to the field defectively armed as compared with 
‘» English and Scotch fellow-soldiers, and had disaster and 
- - upon them in consequence, despite their proved 
= ‘vould not the country, as one man, have cried shame,— 
hame upon the cruel injustice to the poor fellows themselves, 
: a on the grave hurt to the common weal? Now, the 
= a Catholic Ireland have to go forth, year by year, to 
po field of struggle —the battle of Life—there to strive 
= eh may for the material welfare of themselves and 
pie dependent on them, and for the country’s commonweal. 
Mo that battle the youth of Catholic Ireland are sent 
out defectively armed, through the denial to ,; them of 
University education, and in consequence failure and 
disappointment wait upon the best and bravest efforts 
of only too many of them in the unequal struggle. This 
is admitted and deplored by many of our leading states- 
men. Now that grateful England is generously confessing 
her debt to well-deserving Ireland, may we not hope to see 
this wrong put right? Let the powers which have graciously 
pidden us wear the shamrock in our hats enable our young 
men to put University education in their heads. We ask this 
boon, not of this or that or the other party, but of the English 
people, and we plead for it by the blood of our brave, which 
has been poured ont so ungrudgingly in their quarrel. We 
are told the English are just and generous, ever lovers of 
fair play. We are willing to believe it, and in good hope 
await their answer. Let Ireland's need now be England’s 
opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN J. Brenan. 


Rosary House, 21 Oxford Terrace, W. 
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MONEY IN THE FIELD—IN INDIA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting article on “Money in the Field” 
gives ground, I think, for reflection on an aspect of the 
monetary position in India which has attracted little, if any, 
attention as yet. If an invading army broke through the 
Himalayas, like Wellington’s through the Pyrenees, and had, 
like his, to furnish themselves with money that would be 
acceptable in the country invaded, it is highly improbable 
that they would purchase British rupees at a cost of 
lid. apiece when they could manufacture facsimiles of them 
ad libitum at a cost of 10d. The existence of such a danger 
should impress on our Government the importance of 
regarding the present monetary position in India as transi- 
tional only, We have adopted the gold standard; our next 
endeavour should be to make silver, in every respect, sub- 
sidiary. We should keep in view, as a goal to be reached 
some day, the imposition of a limitation on its tender, so as 
to make it no longer available for wholesale purchases, Even 
notes would be safer than overrated silver, as the production 
of perfect imitations of them would present much greater 
difficulties. —I am, Sir, &e., 


Largs, Ayrshire. WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 





HARNACK ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir—When Harnack says, “In the whole New Testament 
there is probably only one solitary writing which can be 
called in the strictest sense of the word pseudonymonus, the 
Second Epistle of Peter” (see Spectator of March 24th), what 
he means is that there is, in his view, no other writing in it 
which was from the first, and is from beginning to end, a 
YvderiyoeQov (to use the technical term), or (as Dr. Westcott 
Would express it) “a forgery.” But for all that, Harnack by 
no means “concedes that all the New Testament writings 
are correctly attributed to the authors whose names they 
bear” (ib.) Harnack holds, indeed, the bulk of the Pauline 
Epistles—ze., ten of them, I think—to be genuine. Of the 
Pastoral Epistles, however, be says (“ Altchristliche Littera- 
tur,” II. i. 480) “that the Pastoral Epistles, in their present 
form, are not written by the Apostle Paul, but are built or 
based (aufyebaut) upon Pauline letters, is a result of criticism 
Which does not need to be proved anew.” Mach of 2 Tim. 
he would accept as genuine, bat of 1 Tim. scarcely a single 
verse. As to the “catholic Epistles” (excepting 2 St. Peter 
and those bearing the name of John), he holds them to have 
been originally anonymous or the work of unknown or for- 
gotten authors, and to have been by some subsequent 





editor or editors in all good faith labelled (etiguettirt) 
with their present titles, and so Umgestempelt as the 
handiwork of Peter, James, or Jude (see pp. 489, 468, 455), 
This novel opinion may be seen discussed in Professor 
Sanday’s “ Inspiration ” (p. 379). Harnack’s discussion of the 
Johannean writings, especially of the Fourth Gospel, is very 
full (pp. 653-680). He holds (a) that the Gospel, Apoca- 
lypse, and Epistles are from the same pen; (0) that they 
do not claim to be by the son of Zebedee, the “ beloved 
Disciple,”—John xix. 35 alone (he thinks) disproves that, while 
John xxi. 24 he regards as a clumsy and self-contradictory 
editorial note; how (he asks) can the “beloved Disciple,” 
whose death is implied in John xxi. 21-23, be 6 ratra ypapas ? 
(c) that they donot claim to be by aneye-witness, the language 
of John i. 14 and 1 Johni. 1 being that of a mystic ; (d) that 
the true author is Jobn the elder, a Disciple of the Lord “im 
weiteren Sinne” (p. 660), one of a group of persons who, 
“born in Palestine, were aged Christians about 90-100 A.D., 
and had perhaps seen the Lord as children, or had come 
into such slight contact with him as had Ireneus with Poly- 
carp, or slighter still” (p. 677); (e) that the author stands in a 
special relation to the son of Zebedee, and seeks to give expres- 
sion to this (ib.) Harnack accepts the traditional account of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Of St. Matthew's, his most positive 
assertion is on p. 693, “The possibility that the Apostle 
Matthew wrote a Hebrew Gospel, which is still recognis- 
able in the common source of Matthew and Luke, must be 
left open, but the assumption is not secure.” As to the 
Lucan writings, Harnack expresses no opinion as to their 
authorship. On the other hand, Harnack assigns several of 
these writings to relatively early dates :—St. Matthew’s Gospel 
to 70-75 A.D.; St. Luke’s and the Acts to 78-93 A.D.; the 
Fourth Gospel to a date not later that 110 A.D. (see pp. 
653, 250, 674).—I am, Sir, &e., W. A.C. 





ELEPHANTINE MEMORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.") 
Sin,—A propos of your article on “The Elephant Inquest” 
in the Spectator of February 24th, perhaps the following may 
interest you. An elephant was being sent up from Bombay 
to the Delhi Assemblage in January, 1877, by the then 
Governor, Sir P. Wodehouse. On the way it met a party of 
men, one of whom had been its mahout and had ill-treated it, 
as it turned out afterwards. Withont any warning, it singled 
out this man and killed him instantly, and then escaped into 
the jungle, without burting any one else. We had an 
elepbant out with a party hog-hunting, carrying our things. 
It was seen to go off without its mahout, bat before doing so 
it replaced with its trunk some things that had fallen off its 
back. What wonderful reasoning power! Sir P. Wodehouse 
had a young African elephant he was very fond of showing. 
One day it got obstreperous, and he sent for an old Indian 
elephant to keep it in order. It was most amusing to see 
the way it whacked the small one with its trank, but it 
had the desired effect. It is a pity these sagacious and 
interesting animals should be so ill-treated at times, for 
they are undoubtedly very vindictive and their memory is 
wonderfal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. Fawkes, Lieut.-Colonel. 
White Lodge, Parkstone, Dorset. 





MR. RHODES IN KIMBERLEY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 

Srr,—With reference to the paragraph in the Spectator of 
March 24th as to the strained relations between Colonel 
Kekewich and Mr. Rhodes in Kimberley—if the newspaper 
reports are correct—may I say that I believe the general 
verdict will be tbat under the peculiar circumstances friction 
was inevitable? When, over a hundred years ago, Sir David 
Baird was made prisoner in India by Tippoo Sahib, or some 
other potentate, Sir David’s mother is said to bave remarked, 
ov learning the nature of his confinement, “I pity the man 
that is chained to oor Davie!” I think it will be generally 
admitted that the officer comminding the garrison of a 
beleaguered town which comprises Mr. Rhodes among its 
inbabitants deserves at least as much sympxthy as Sir David 
Baird’s “stable companion.”—TI am, Sir, &c., Gg. 
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POETRY. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


I. 
Eacu good and perfect gift man’s heart to move 
Comes from the heart before it leaves the hand, 
At once inspired and exquisitely plann’d. 
Kings learn this piece of kingcraft from above ; 
Men call it tact, the angels know ’tis love !— 
Ours is a tragic past, a fatal land. 
What offering, Lady, bringest thou to prove 
Such souls? The sacrifice of hours, by thee 
Well-won, exchanged for the continuous strain,— 
Renunciation of the Italian morn, 
Of the blue Mediterranean sea, 
For our grey waves and April fields forlorn,— 
Gift such as this will not be made in vain. 


II, 
Writ in a fair charictery of flowers 
Fall oft are queenly names. Some bud that blows 
Dreams itself on superbly to a rose, 
Wears odorous purple through the passing hours, 
And breathes a tale of queenship to its bowers. 
What finds our Queen in yonder plant that grows 
No iridescent colours to disclose, 
No waft of scent wherewith to endow the showers— 
That little feeble frond trifoliate, 
The symbol of a nation’s passionate heart— 
In every Irish glen belovéd much ? 
Lo! with a tender and a subtle art, 
As an old Saint with types, a Queen of late 
Colour'd it with the summer of her touch, 


III, 
The young alone are fair, the old are great, 
The young have fire made visible to sight; 
Young eyes have fire, the old alone have light,—* 
The light which all earth’s weary ones await, 
The light that waxes as the day grows late. 
Deem not she thinks that now ’tis sunset quite, 
That a pathetic majesty of night 
Falls grey upon the grandeur of her state. 
She thinks of the young valours who went down, 
Marching across the battle-zone of fire 
In the red baptism of war’s martyrdom, 
Her glorions Irish soldiers. Her desire 
Is quick to see the green land of their home, 
And fill the nations with their high renown. 

IV. 
So let a “ favourable speed ” assist 
The keel that bears her yacht across the sea, 
Let there no spindrift of the salt spray be, 
Let night sleep sweetly, let wild waves be whist, 
The calm unstain’d by any wreath of mist. 
On land be kindred influence, that we 
May meet each other in a happy tryst. 
Hark! on my ears what sounds are these that strike ? 
Not of old fierce extremes, but of one cause 
Seen now through all variety of form. 
Lo! one great people rising oceanlike 
By regularity of tidal laws, 
Not with the undisciplined passion of the storm. 


v. 
O that a fortnight’s Truce of God might sound! 
O that this land of eloquence and wit 
In the rich tones that almost treble it, 
Order more order’d being so lightly bound, 
Freedom more free in being so fair encrown’d, 
And law’s stern wrath, unpassionately writ 
(Safeguard of homes) + by this great presence lit, 
Might mutely hear. So on this fateful ground 
All sweet consideration ; love that starts 
At nought as alien in the soul of man; 
Not less pathetic, less revengeful, songs; 
Might make one right majestic from two wrongs, 
And one fair century from a fortnight’s span. 
So let the peace of Christ rule in our hearts. 


WILLIAM ARMAGH. 





* Sco“ Boaz endormi” in Victor Hugo’s “ Légende des Siécles.” 
t ‘Opyas acrvvdpuous.—Sophocles, “ Antigone,” 355. 
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THE COURTIER* 

THERE is no number in Mr. Henley’s valuable series of « Tador 
Translations” better worth our study and appreciation 
than this famous Book of the Courtier, Englished by Sj 
Thomas Hoby. As Mr. Raleigh i i lhe 

: as gh says in an introduction for 
whose grace and learning we have nothing but praise, it is a 
true book of the Renaissance,—not the greatest of its time 
hardly among the greatest, yet in many ways the oie 
representative. ‘ When censure has said its last word,” we 
quote from the introduction, “ The Courtyer, as done into 
English by Sir Thomas Hoby, is still the book of a great 
age,—the age that made Shakespeare possible. It is rich in 
fine passages, and even its obscurest recesses are graced by 
broken and reflected light, thrown back upon it from the 
torches of those who passed this way and went onward, 
leading the English speech to a splendid destiny.” §o it js 
that we admire the book not only for the wisdom of its 
author, but for the skill of its translator, and nowhere else 
shall we discover the ideals of the sixteenth century set forth 
with a finer eloquence. 

The Courtier of Castiglione, then, is a gracious and elegant 
book, which from the example of a small Court would point 
the way of excellence to the larger world. If ever a gentle. 
man composed a treatise fit for gentlemen, surely it was heat 
whose death Charles V. said: “I tell you one of the finest 
gentlemen is dead.” But let it be understood at once that 
Castiglione’s work is no mere guide to courtly manners or 
good behaviour. His prudence pierced far below the outside 
of things. The gentleman sketched by Castiglione is a 
courtier, to be sure, since in that age a gentleman had no 
career beyond the limits of a Court. But he is more than a 
mere courtier, brave in fight and wise in council; he is alsoa 
lover of learning and the fine arts. Thus he is separated at 
once from the medizval hero, and from the polished Leau 
who presently took his place, and it is easy to argue that 
Castiglione’s treatise is a handbook both to morals and the 
intelligence. 

When, therefore, the lords and ladies of Urbino “took in 
hand to shape in woordes a good Courtyer,” they essayed a task 
that was neither superfluous nor superficial. At the outset 
it was easy to discover the suitable qualities, “I wyll have 
this our Courtyer,” says Count Lewis of Canossa, “to bea 
gentleman borne and of a good house,” and this opinion he 
maintains despite the opposition of Lord Gaspar Pallavicin. 
Of course, “the principall and true profession of a Courtyer 
ought to be in feates of armes, the which above all I will have 
hym to practise lively, and to be knowen among others for 
his hardinesse, for his acheving of enterprises, and for his 
fidelitie toward him whom he serveth.” Thus he must be 
always courageous, since the slur of cowardice toa man is 
like a taunt upon a woman’s honour. But since courage is 
never noisy, the true courtier is ever circumspect and modest, 
when not upon the field of battle. And since an aurea 
mediocritas is the highest ideal, it is good for the courtier to 
be of a mean stature. “To come therefore to the qualitie 
of the person, I say he is well, if he bee neither of the least, 
nor of the greatest sise. For bothe the one and the other 
hath with it a certayne spytefull wonder, and suche men are 
marveyled at, almoste, as muche as men marveile to behould 
monstrous thynges.” A little hard upon the giants and 
pigmies, it is true; yet perhaps neither a pigmy nor a giant 
is best fitted to grace a Court. Then, again, the courtier 
must be “a perfecte horseman for every saddle.” He 
may also hunt, swim, leap, run, and play at tennis. But 
he may set aside “tumblyng, clymynge upon a corde, and 
suche other matters that taste somewhat of jugglers’ crafte, 
and doe lytle beseeme a gentleman.” Above all (and here 
Chesterfield closely followed the doctrine of Castiglione), 4 
courtier must accompany all his doings, gestures, demeanonrs, 
and motions with a grace. ‘ Whoso hath grace is gracious.” 
Nor have we yet crossed the threshold of the courtier’s 
temple. He must, besides, be learned; he must cultivate 
music, and have a proper acquaintance with poets and 
historians, Style is as important to him as a dignified 











* The Book of the Courtier. From the Italian of Count Baldassare Castiglione, 





Done into English by Sir Thomas Moby. With an Introduction by Walter 
Raleigh. ‘“ Tudor Translation Series.” London: D,. Nutt. [188.] 
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demeanour, and Castiglione urges his point in an admirable 
passage of criticism. “ Speache is moste beautifull,” says he, 
“that is like unto beautifall writings,” and so he professes an 
opinion the opposite to that which is popular to-day, that 
writing is only good when it is an echo of careless speech. 
His raiment should be quiet as befits a quiet demeanour. 
“J thinke a blacke colour hath a better grace in garmentes 
than any other,”—that is a sentiment which is echoed in all 
the books of courtesy unto this day. 

Thus the characters in Castiglione’s comedy go through all 
the qualities which help in the making of the gentleman, 
antil at last Bembo adds a panegyric of Platcnic love. This 
sanegyric has been condemned by some critics as inapposite, 
bat as Mr. Raleigh rightly says, “it isin perfect keeping— 
and even essential to the scheme.” And he sets forth the 
argument in an admirable passage :— 

“Jt is not good for man to sit brooding on his own character, 
or to play the fancier to his own virtues. Nothing great was 
ever accomplished by one whose ruling passion was self-improve- 
ment, who busied himself chiefly about the cultivation of his 
own mind or the condition of his own soul. The harassed, self- 
conscious, preoccupied air of the apostle of culture compares ill 
with the forthright look of the sailor, whose mind is fixed on out- 
ward things. It was perhaps a sense of this danger that led 
Castiglione, as his book was approaching completion, to give 
over the attempt to illuminate his model from the inside; he 
sought a cause, an opportunity of whole-hearted devotion, a 
religion, in which even the perfect courtier might lose himself, 
and be abased. Where, in his own country and age, should he 
find this if not in the religion of Love and Beauty? And so, 
when the time seemed come to knit up all and make an end, we 
stumble suddenly on a greater matter than all the rest—the 
Platonism of the Renaissance.” 

That is a good criticism both of life and letters, which helps 
to give to Castiglione’s book a fitting and a coherent end. 


But Castiglione was not a mere Professor formulating 
doctrine. He was, besides, a writer of humour and imagina- 
tion. His book is raised high sbove all others of its class by its 
fine background, and its excellent sense of drama. The per- 
sonages of the play are well described and separated ; they hold 
fast by their opinions and by the style of their discourse. 
Naturally they suggest the garden of Boccaccio, but they are 
inspired by a loftier gravity than Boccaccio, and their gaiety is 
an interlude rather than the main purpose of the book. But 
they, too, have their tales to tell. They, too, illustrate their 
meaning with wise saws and ancient instances. For, indeed, 
nothing more clearly points out Zhe Courtier as a book of 
the Renaissance than the assiduity wherewith the lords and 
ladies of Urbino quote the classics. Plutarch, of course, is 
their favourite, and the argument is pleasantly beguiled with 
familiar anecdotes. That the book should have travelled 
instantly across Europe is not surprising; it is as little sur- 
prising that it should have become the type of courtly litera- 
ture. In all countries the example of Castiglione has been 
fervently followed. Such works as 7’he Compleat Gentleman 
and ke Courtier’s Calling may be counted by the hundred, 
and consciously or unconsciously they all reproduce the 
views of Castiglione. Here, for instance, is a flower concern- 
ing dress culled from Zhe Courtier’s Calling : “ A courtier of 
our time said, that a gentleman was fine enough, when he 
was black, new, and neat.” And so on until the time of 
Chesterfield. Indeed, Francis Osborne and Chesterfield in 
their advice to their sons preserve a memory of Castiglione. 
But they possess neither his real sentiment of life nor his 
love of sport. Of course, it may be said in their favour that 
it was not their business to teach a serious lesson of gravity 
or intelligence. But there is no arguing against their horror 
of the chase. “Eat game,” says Chesterfield, “ but do not be 
your own butcher and kill it”; while Osborne cannot put too 
great a scorn upon their folly who would “bring home a 
raskall deere, or a few rotten conneyes.” 


However, Castiglione did not share the narrow views of his 
imitators, and his book remains a masterpiece of humane 
literature. And worthy it was of so finely skilled a trans- 
lator as Thomas Hoby, a scholar and a gentleman after 
Ascham’s own heart, who, despite rare lapses in sense 
and expression, composed a version which will keep 
fresh unto the end of time. Let those who believe 
that style is of secondary importance compare Hoby’s 
version with that made in 1727 by a kinsman of 
Castiglione. The later is no doubt the correcter trans- 
lation; yet in its neat, precise style the charm and beauty of 





the Italian’s book are lost. Nor has Mr. Raleigh fallen an 
inch below his opportunity. His introduction is informed 
with the best learning of all,—the learning which does not 
obtrade itself, and yet is ever present. He has given us a 
history not only of the book, but of the time which produced 
it; he has made excellent use of Hoby’s unprinted journals; 
he has contrasted in a few pregnant sentences the age of the 
courtiers with our own prosaic time; and he has written 
every page of the introduction with the taste and tact which 
we expect of him. Therefore, we thank both him and the 
editor of the series for restoring to English letters a distin- 
guished work which might have run the risk of forgetfulness, 





SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S DIARY.* 

A coop fairy must have presided at the christening of 
the writer of these pages to account for the degree in 
which he possesses the gift of interest, and consequent 
enjoyment, in all the wonders that surround us mortals, 
and which too often we pass unheeding by. Nothing 
comes amiss to him, from the world of mind and thought, 
from the celestial orbs, all through the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, down to the humblest worm that wriggles along 
the path and the tiniest moss that decks the glade. He 
succeeds even in communicating some portion of this in- 
estimable faculty to his readers, for we follow him with some 
of his unflagging zest in his rambles over hill and dale; in 
his researches in musty, worm-eaten libraries; through 
dreary collections ; along the sands of the seashore ; among 
the tombs and ruins of departed cities. We wish we were 
also allowed to be his companions in his interviews with the 
great statesmen with whom it has been his privilege to come 
in contact. But we stop at the threshold, for our author 
announces his praiseworthy determination to leave out all 
political and personal details. The consequence is that 
the life in London, which ought to be the most absorbing, 
is the least interesting part of the Diary, for nothing is more 
tantalising than a catalogue of names, and even the most excel- 
lent story (and these volumes are fall of good stories racily 
told) requires to be led up to, to have its scenery indicated, 
or it passes out of one’s memory like a flash, leaving nothing 
behind. 

The great defect of the form of a diary is its want of 
unity. Desultory reading is fatiguing. One tries in vain 
to catch the shadows of thought which pass over one’s mind. 
Now, a general historical and political background supplies 
to a certain extent this defect, and remains as a sort of set 
scene to the various events and figures which flit by. With 
regard to our author, it is all the more provoking that we 
know how much we lose, what treasures of information and 
interest he might pour forth if he pleased, and we envy the 
happy members of the next generation, now at school or in 
the nursery, who will have the privilege of reading these 
journals entire. One comfort is they will not appreciate 
them as we should, who have, many of us, lived through the 
events described, and known the actors in them. 

Sir Mountstuart, however, sometimes relaxes in the case of 
foreign statesmen. He saw much of Baron Hiibner, whose 
account of the celebrated conversation with Louis Napoleon 
on New Year’s Day, 1859, which was supposed to have 
hastened on the war between France and Austria, is very 
different from Lord Cowley’s letters to Lord Malmesbury 
describing the incident :— 

“ August 3, 1887 [p. 166, Vol. I. of Diary].—Conversation 
turned upon the events of January 1, 1857. Hiibner said :—‘ The 
received account of that transaction makes me distrust history. 
What the Emperor really wished to do was to deceive me by 
saying something agreeable. He first addressed the Nuncio and 
said, “I trust the year which is now beginning will be one of 
peace for Europe and of prosperity for its inhabitants.” Next, 
turning to Lord Cowley he said, “I have just received a most 
kind letter from the Queen. I will reply to it immediately, but 
meantime I trust you will say with how much pleasure I have 
read it.” I came next, and to me he said, “I hope you will tell 
the Emperor that although the relations between our Ministers 
are not as satisfactory as I could desire, my feelings to him are 
most cordial.” Lord Chelsea, who had caught the phrase about 
the relations between Ministers not being altogether satisfactory, 
hurried away with the impression that the Austrian Ambassador 
had been badly received, and communicated it to others. Before 





* Notes from a Diary. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, 
London: J.Murray. [188.] 
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the Emperor had spoken to the last Chargé d’Affaires a rumour to 
that effect was all over Paris. He made the Empress give a ball 
immediately afterwards, at which he.asked me, speaking very 
loud, whether I had heard the nonsensical story that was going 
about with regard to what he had said to me, “ As if I should 
have chosen the 1st of January, of all days of the year, to say 
something unpleasant.” It was too late, however; the erroneous 
impression had been produced, and could not be got rid of.’” 
Here is another interesting interview which took place a 
few days afterwards :— 

“ August 18, 1887.—Drove over to spend the day with the 
Mallets, with whom we went to see their neighbour, Lady de Ros, 
who is now 92. The conversation soon found its way to the ball 
of the 15th June, 1815, of which Lady de Ros was the heroine. 
[ asked her if it had taken place in the Hétel de Ville. ‘No, 
she said, ‘that is a common mistake. It really took place in my 
father’s. house, which is now pulled down. I looked for it in vain 
when I was in Brussels in 1869, and learned its fate from a 
stationer, the representative of one whom I remembered in the 
same place.’ I inquired if she had danced that night, as I had 
been told, with the Duke of Brunswick. ‘No,’ she said, ‘ but I 
had just been present on horseback at a review of the Bruns- 
wickers, and on taking leave at the ball the Duke made me a sort 
of flourishing speech in which he expressed his hope that his men, 
who had been so much honoured, would distinguish themselves in 
the approaching battle.’ Neither did she dance on that occasion 
with the Duke of Wellington, but when the rumour spread of 
what was about to happen she went up to him and asked if it 
was true. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ and we shall all be off by the morning.’ 
The warlike tidings did not stop the ball; many people went on 
dancing after they were known.” 

The want of unity is not felt so much in journals of travel, 
and of these the most interesting in these volumes are those 
kept in the East, especially in Palestine. In spite of the 
never-ending stream of books on the subject, the Holy Land, 
from the days of the Crusades to the present time, never loses 
its fascination. The Grant Duffs spent a considerable time 
in the East. Not the least curious part is the account of the 
winters they passed at Haifa in the house of Laurence 
Oliphant, that strange mixture of fine gentleman, scholar, and 
half-mad enthusiast. In society one saw only the languid but 
interesting and original man of the world. His first novel, 
Piecadilly (of which Mrs. Procter used to say, “ The man who 
wrote it is mad, and so is the woman who reads it”), describes 
the fanaticism which led him, at the command of an 
impostor, to give up his career, and later on to separate him- 
self from his enchanting wife (who equally fell under the 
spell of Harris); to banish her to housemaid’s work in 
America, bestow her fortune on the Prophet and her jewels 
on the ladies of his Court, while Laurence Oliphant himself 
was Times correspondent in Paris, and his mother sold 
oranges at a railway station. There seems to be a sort of 
luxury in useless, blind obedience. The young wife was the 
first to find out the impostor. It was in the house on the 
slopes of Mount Carmel belonging to this remarkable couple 
that the Grant Duffs spent the winter of 1887-88, and made it 
their headquarters, whence they travelled all over the Holy 
Land. Among their silent companions on these excur- 
sions were the works of Renan, to whom, in spite of the 
sentimentality and want of reticence which jar on the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament, we owe a great debt, for 
he was almost the first writer to point out the beauty 
and brightness of the early scenes of the Gospel. We 
English have a feeling that there is a kind of merit 
in gloom and sadness, and the touching close of our 
Lord’s ministry awakens such grief, pity, and indignation 

.that the beginning, full of youth and hope, seems to have 
faded from the minds of our early divines. 

The book of all others which our author loves and admires 
is Mrs. Craven’s Récit dune Sour, and assuredly it isa marvel 
of tact, deep feeling, and good taste. A more extraordinary 
contrast to the spirit of the Vie de Jésus and the Origines du 
Christianisme it would be impossible to conceive. Renan 
hardly knew himself whether he had any belief except a very 
fervent one in sweetness and light, and was naturally a very 
amiable man. Surrounded by his friends and family, by 
whom he was appreciated and adored, when once he had 

. shaken off the seminary there can have been few struggles in 
‘his life. There is no trace of the sharply defined, absolute 
faith, the intense feeling, and the strong passion portrayed 
in the journals of Alexandrine. It is no wonder that the deep 
reality of the book should find an echo in many hearts. Its 
votaries have compiled for it an almanac in which the 
important days are carefally chronicled. Sir Mountstuart 
writes = 











eis 
“ January 23, 1888.—Very few days pass on whi 

take up Mrs. Awdry’s calendar to the Récit Pty a - “ ae 

the passage to which it points.” » and read 


And on another page we read :— 


“Later I read from the note-book which accompanj 
many journeys, the passage from Pater’s co a 
begins with the words * Philosophism, says Novalis,’ down to the 
words, ‘only for those moments’ sake’; the paragraph ¢ % 
Morley’s Robespierre which details what, according to the ater 
view, Chaumette should have said to the priest; and the ie r 
the 13th July, 1847, in the Récit d’une Seur. These three ae 
as they have done for many years to me, unsurpassed ™ 
piece of prose treating of kindred subjects with which I K Ger 
to be acquainted.” ” 


The passage alluded to is of such exceeding beauty that it 
is impossible to forbear transcribing a portion of it. Several 
years had passed since the entire fabric of Alexandrine’, 
earthly happiness had been shattered into fragments, and 
the almost frantic grief which had first overwhelmed her had 
become, not subdued, but transmuted into a sort of spiritual 
ecstasy, which lasted to the end of her pilgrimage on earth, 
It was not a life of useless contemplation. She ministered to 
the poor; she was the angel of her own and her husband’ 
family in the sore trials they had to undergo she was the 
sunshinein many homes. “Je pleure mon Albert gaiement,” 
she used to say. The diplomatic engagements of the Cravens 
had prevented their seeing their sister-in-law until the 
summer of 1847, when the Ferronays family met together at 
the Chiteau of Boury. Mrs. Craven writes :— 


“The eve of my departure from Boury, July 13, 1847, we went 
to the cemetery, as usual, to pray by the side of our two dear 
graves. Alexandrine knelt on the stone which covers both Albert’s 
tomb and the resting-place whick for the last 12 years had been 
marked out for her; while I knelt by Olga’s grave. It wasa 
warm and lovely evening. When we left the cemetery we chose 
the longest way home, and walked slowly back.... ., As we 
left a cornfield, and came upon the road leading to the house, I 
stood still a moment to look at the sky, where the sun was setting 
in the midst of so radiant a giory that the whole dreary landscape 
looked beautiful in its light. I said to Alexandrine ‘I love the 
sunset.’—‘ So do not I,’ she replied, ‘ since my troubles,’ an expres. 
sion she very seidom used. ‘Since my troubles the sunset seems 
to me sad. It ushers in the night, and I do not like the night. | 
love the morning and the spring, for these typify to me the 
realities of eternal life. Night is the symbol of sin and darkness, 
evening makes me think that everything draws to an end. But 
spring and morning remind me that everything will wake up and 
be born again.’ We walked on, and just as we had passed 
through the gate she said, ‘Try and throw yourself into the 
thought that everything that gives us such pleasure on earth is 
absolutely nothing but a shadow, and that the reality of it all is 
in Heaven. After all, is not love—to love—the sweetest thing 
on earth? Js it not, then, easy to believe that to love 
Love itself must be the perfection of all sweetness? I 
should never have been comforted if I had not learnt 
that that kind of love really exists and lasts for ever,’ 
We sat down on a bench, still conversing. A little while 
after Alexandrine got up to gather a spray of the jessamine which 
clothed the wall. She gave me the spray, and then stood before 
me with a little sprig of it in her hand, continuing the conversa- 
tion. I had said to her, ‘It is a great blessing that you can love 
God in that way’ She answered me in words and with an ex- 
pression which must always remain imprinted on my mind, ‘Oh, 
Pauline, how can I help loving God? How can I help being 
carried away when I think of Him? How can I even have any 
merit in it when I think of the miracle which He has wrought in 
my soul; when I feel that after having so loved and so ardently 
desired this world’s happiness, after having possessed it and lost 
it and been drowned in the very depths of despair, my soul is 
now transformed and so full of happiness that all I have ever 
known or imagined is nothing—absolutely nothing—in comparison. 
Surprised to hear her speak in this way, I said, ‘ But if life with 
Albert, such as you dreamed, were placed before you, and it wore 
promised you for a length of years?’ She answered without the 
least hesitation, ‘I would not take it back.’ ’’—(Memoir of Mrs. 
Craven, by Mrs. Bishop, Vol. I., p. 56.) 

The above extracts may give some idea of the variety of 
subjects touched on in these volumes. To the author, who 
has made such admirable use of his exceptional opportuni- 
ties, the world owes a debt of gratitude, of gratitude of the 
best sort, that which consists in a lively appreciation of 
benefits to come. 





ANOTHER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE* 
Tuk editors in their very interesting preface assign the in- 
ception of the Biblical Encyclopedia to the late W. Robertson 
Smith. That distinguished scholar, in editing the Zncyclo- 





* Encyclopedia Biblica. Edited by the Rev. T. R. Cheyne, D.D., and J, 
Sutherland Black, LL.D, Vol. I.,A-D. London; A.andC. Black, (20s. net.] 
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ritannica, had made Biblical criticism @ prominent 
feature of his work, and it occurred to him that a special 

io plication of the articles dealing with this class of 
= ts might be undertaken. This was not actually done, 
~ ood deal of work in this direction was planned and 
a ad In 1892 Professor Smith felt that the task was 
aes it was not for him to accomplish. With this con- 
ce coincided a suggestion from Professor Cheyne of a 
i ilar undertaking. The suggestion was welcomed, and Mr. J. 
Sethartend Black, who had co-operated with Professor Smith, 
was associated with Professor Cheyne. We have now, as the 
result of their labours, the first instalment of the Zncyclopedia 
Biblica. 

An examination of the list of contributors gives some 
significant figures. Nearly a third of the names are of 
German, Swiss, and Dutch scholars; the Scottish contingent 
is but small, numbering two only, besides the original founder 
of the work. (One of them is the acknowledged chief of 
Biblical geographers, Professor G. Adam Smith.) Six 
oceapy Chairs in American Universities, One significant 
feature in the personnel of the contributors, in view of the 
general character of the Biblical criticism, is the repre- 
gentation of the Nonconformist Theological Colleges, Mans- 
field, Cheshunt, and New College. It is noticeable, if not 
strange, that nothing comes, either here or elsewhere, from 
the largest divisions of Christendom. 


poed ia B 


The first article of the first importance that we reach is 
that by Professor Paul W. Schmiedel, of Ziirich, on the 
“ Acts of the Apostles.” He begins by a confident assertion 
that while the “we” sections, otherwise the “Journey 
Record,” may be “implicitly accepted,” it is “equally 
certain that they are not by the same writer as the other 
parts of the book.” We are perfectly aware of the diffi- 
culties which surround the question of the authorship 
of the Acts. The most serious of them, perhaps, is that 
which arises out of St. Paul’s attitude to the Judaising 
party in the Church. The difficulty is most formidable 
to those who hold by the old theory of the absolute 
coherence and unanimity of all the New ‘Testament 
writers. Differences of opinion, ending in a harmonious 
settlement, are to be seen in the narrative of the Acts; St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians discloses a hostility which 
seems to make a reconciliation, to say the least, highly im- 
probable. If the narrative and the letter wert alike dic- 
tated by the Divine Spirit there is no way out of the contra- 
diction. But why may we not suppose that the letter was 
written in the first impulse of disappointment and distress, 
that the narrative, composed several years later, represented 
the compromise which was afterwards found to be possible ? 
The hypothesis that a later and generally ill-informed writer 
got hold of a genuine record and made ont of it and his own 
notions a composite book does not approve itself to common 
sense. Where are we to look for another example of the 
same curious admixture of the authentic and the spurious ? 
This does not exclude the concession that Luke may 
sometimes have gone, in matters outside his own ex- 
perience, to imperfect sources of information. This is, 
we believe, the opinion of Professor W. M. Ramsay, 
who holds to the Lukian authorship of the whole 
book, and considers it to be generally an _ historical 
document of the greatest value. Professor Ramsay, who has 
studied the whole subject in the field as well as in the chair, 
is to our mind an authority not easily disposed of. He is 
not, it must be remembered, in any way bound, as some of 
the conservative theologians are, to previously formed 
conclusions, 


We pass on to an article which falls under the same 
sategory,—Professor Jiilicher’s account of the two Epistles, 
Colossians and Ephesians. Here we may observe the notes 
of a more conservative spirit. The writer accepts Colossians 
as undoubtedly Pauline, while he holds his judgment in sus- 
pense about Ephesians, not without some indications, how- 
ever, of a tendency to affirm rather than deny. Affirmation 
would, indeed, necessitate the theory that the address to 
Ephesus was a later addition to the text. “The only thing 
quite certain is that if the Epistle was written by Paul it 
cannot have been addressed to Ephesus.” It is, indeed, in- 
credible that the Apostle should have addressed a letter 





wholly without any personal references to a church 
which he had practically founded, and in the midst of 
which he had spent three years of life so crowded with 
emotion and adventure. The hypothesis that the letter was 
a circular pastoral addressed to the Asian Churches is a 
probable solution which evidently commends itself to 
Professor Jiilicher. At the same time it is perfectly fair to 
remark that if the views on the authority of the impersonal 
part of the Acts narrative already noticed are correct, any 
argument founded on its details falls to the ground. “All 
in the Acts that contradicts the Pauline Epistles must be 
given up,” says Professor Schmiedel. Why, then, may we 
not reject the whole story of St. Paul’s sojourn in Ephesus? 
Suppose that the words iv E?éow are genuine—and there 
is considerable authority for them, for they were certainly 
read, though not universally, in the second century—then we 
are in this dilemma: Either it was not written by St. Paul, 
for he could not have omitted all notes of personal interest in 
writing to the Ephesian Christians, or, being written by him, 
the story of his long and intimate acquaintance with them, 
as given in the Acts, must be a fiction. We are sometimes 
inclined to think that Biblical criticism is at present in such 
a state of flux that all these dictionaries and encyclopedias 
are premature. 


Later on we come to Professor Moore's (of Andover, 
Mass.) article on Deuteronomy. It is a notable indication of 
how rapidly we have moved in the matter of Biblical 
criticism that Professor Moore may almost be ranked as a 
conservative for holding to a view which, forty years ago, 
was regarded as dangerously revolutionary. The orthodox 
regarded with dismay the suggestion that Deuteronomy was 
the “Book of the Law” found in the Temple in the reign 
of Josiah. Anything short of the traditionary Mosaic 
authorship was peremptorily rejected. Now a writer who 
maintains that “ evidence of every kind concurs to prove that 
the primitive Deuteronomy was a product of the seventh 
century,” is regarded as conservative. (By “primitive 
Deuteronomy” is meant v.-xxviii. as far as verse 46.) Yet 
another article of the same class is Professor Sanday’s contri- 
bution on the two Epistles to the Corinthians, a very closely- 
reasoned piece of argument, in which the various theories as 
to the communications that passed between the Apostle and 
the Corinthian Church are carefully discussed. Brietly 
put, his theory is that there were four letters written 
by the Apostle to Corinth, the first and third of which 
have been lost. The suggestion that one of these lost 
letters may be partially traced in 2 Corinthians, vi. 14, vii. 1, 
and x.-xiii. is rejected, though not in a peremptory way, 
which, indeed, it is not Professor Sanday’s habit to use. 
Again, we notice that the non-personal Acts’ narrative is really 
essential to piecing together the notices of events that are 
implicit in the Epistles. A very different book of which the 
date, authorship, and significance are discussed is Canticles, 
treated by Professor Cheyne himself. He attributes it to the 
early Ptolemaic period, making no definite suggestion as to 
authorship. Whatever significance it may have, it is certainly 
not, in his view, religious. It “opens a window into the 
heart of ordinary Israelites,” it ‘shows a genuine love of 
nature,” gives some possible hints as to “ race-psychology,” 
and finally proves that in the post-exilic period “ legalism ” 
did not overpower joyousness; no wonderfal revelation if the 
Jews were like other human beings. Their legalism had 
nothing ascetic about it. All the elaborate structure of 
mystical interpretation disappears. The book, in this view, 
has no claim to be considered canonical in any practical 
sense of that word. We must be content with giving the 
titles of some other important articles with the names of 
their writers. ‘Amos;” “ David,” by Professor Cheyne; 
“ Bishop,” by Canon Armitage Robinson ; “ Apocalypse,” by 
Professor Bousset, of Gottingen; “ Apocalyptic Literature,” 
by Professor Charles; “ Apocrypha,” by Dr. M. R. James ; 
“Babylonia and Assyria,” by Mr. L. W. King; and 
“Chronology,” by Baron Hermann von Soden (with addi- 
tions from other sources). The minor articles are numerous, 
and, as far as we are able to judge, of excellent quality. The 
volume, as a whole, is indeed a monument of learning which 
we do not undervalue because we are not able to accept some 
of its critical conclusions. 
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THE BOER WAR AND THE BAUERNKRIEG.* 


No student of modern history can help being struck by the 
many points of resemblance between the Bauernkrieg (as 
Germans generally call it) of 1809 and the Boer War 
of 1899-1900. The terms are identical, “ Boer” being 
but another name for “Bauer.” In both cases the 
contest was between ununiformed, indifferently trained 
peasants defending mountain fastnesses against regular 
troops. Moreover, the peasants of Tyrol are of the same 
Teutonic stock as the peasants of the Transvaal (the dialect 
spoken by the former has more affinity with Low Dutch than 
High German), and the Bauern were as brave in battle and as 
fervent in religion as the Boers. Then, too, most of the 
Tyrolers were hunters of big game and fine marksmen, 
and their tactics in war were essentially the same as 
those so successfully practised by the Transvaalers, and, 
like the latter, they had a leader whom they faithfully 
followed and religiously obeyed. On the other hand, 
there are differences equally striking. Andreas Hofer 
was a hero and a martyr; and whatever else he may be, Paul 
Kruger is certainly no martyr. The Bauern are Catholics, 
the Boers Protestants. The former fought for faith and free- 
dom, the latter, who were threatened neither in their religion 
nor their liberty, for mastery and power. The Boer War has 
had some startling surprises and unexpected developments, 
yet in these respects it cannot compare with the Bauern- 
krieg, which from its inception to its end abounded in 
dramatic episodes and picturesque incidents, and was 
probably the most heroic and romantic contest of the 
century. 

In 1809 Tyrol was in full possession of the Bavarians, to 
whose country it had been annexed by order of Napoleon 
after the campaign of Austerlitz. Innsbruck was garrisoned 
by a division under General Kinkel, and there were strong 
military posts all over the land. So confident were the 
Bavarians of their ability to maintain their position, that 
when shortly before the outbreak of hostilities between 
Austria and France in April, 1809, the possibility of a rising 
was suggested to Colonel Dittfurt, General Kinkel’s second- 
in-command, he said that with one regiment and two 
squadrons he would undertake to keep the country to its 
obedience. Within a week the entire garrison had sur- 
rendered to the insurgents, and he was mortally wounded and 
their prisoner. No sooner was war declared than some fifteen 
thousand peasants gathered round Innsbruck, and attacked it 
from all sides, and Kinkel, instead of concentrating his force 
at.1 breaking through the cordon, tried to defend every 
threatened point, with the result that after two days’ fighting 
he was compelled to capitulate, and a French column coming 
too late to give him help shared his fate. In the mean- 
while Hofer had fought a successful action on Sterzing Moss, 
and presently Marquis Chastelar at the head of a 
strong Austrian division of all arms appeared on the 
scene and took matters in hand. Though very polite 
to the Tyrolers, he rather looked down on irregulars, as 
some of our authorities looked down on Colonials at the 
beginning of the Boer War, and though he made a show of 
cousulting Hofer, Spechbacher, Straub, and the other leaders, 
declined to act on their advice. It is in the nature of things for 
“regulars ” of all professions to despise “irregulars,” and in 
most instances they are doubtless justified; but there are 
exceptions, and as touching things military, one of them, as 
experience shows, is campaigning in countries where the 
roads run through defiles and every hillside is a potential for- 
tress. Though the peasants had cleared Tyrol of the enemy, 
General Chastelar was not long in losing the fruits of their 
victories. After making an excursion southward and fight- 
ing one or two successful actions in the neighbourhood of 
Trent, he was recalled to Innsbruck to make head against 
a French army corps under Marshal Lefebvre which 
was advancing from the north. In a battle fought at 
Woergl the Austrians were badly beaten, on which 
they retreated over the Brenner, leaving only a brigade to 
hold the summit of the pass. But the Lower Innthalers 
offered a stout resistance to the invaders, and Lefebvre had to 
fight his way to Innsbruck, which he occupied on May 19th. 





* (1.) Das Land Tyrol und der Tyrolerkrieg von 1809. Leipzig : F. A. Brock- 
ay 1845.2.) Tirol im Jahre 180%. Vou Doctor Joseph Rapp. Innsbruck, 
852. 
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Meanwhile another French army was marchi 
of the Adige, and the Marshal, thinking he had ayer — 
his purpose, issued a fierce proclamation, ett ae 
peasants, and then with his main body returned to viata 
Napoleon on the Danube, leaving at Innsbruck Pati 
Deroy with a mixed force of nine thousand men Hi 
departure was immediately followed by another an 
Hofer, Spechbacher, Haspinger, the fighting friar, and an 
leaders called the peasants to arms. With great difficult 
they prevailed on Chastelar to lend them a battalion : 
infantry, a troop of horse, and five field-pieces, and op 
May 29th attacked Innsbruck once more,—in what strength 
it can only be conjectured. Alison says twenty thousand 
but as there were only thirty thousand adult males in 
the country, and many of them were engaged elsewhere 
this is obviously an overestimate. Moreover, though some of 
the Tyrolers were crack shots, a considerable proportion were 
indifferently armed, but all were beautiful fighters, the 
country round Innsbruck lent itself admirably to their tactics, 
Spechbacher made a turning movement which threatened 
the enemy’s rear, and albeit Deroy held his own during the 
day, he deemed it prudent to retreat during the night, after 
losing in killed and wounded four thousand men. There wag 
also fighting on the Vorarlberg side and in the valley of the 
Adige, the peasants being everywhere victorious, and within 
a few days “das Land Tyrol” was again “ redeemed” with 
the exception of Kufstein, which neither then nor afterwards 
were they able to capture. The province was now formally 
reunited to Austria and administered in the Kaiser’s name, 
But Tyrol's fate was decided by the fortune of the greater war 
on the Danube, and after the battle of Wagram and the armis- 
tice of Znaym the Kaiser was powerless to give the help he 
had promised, Napoleon ordered a fresh invasion, the Austrian 
after advising the peasants to renounce a struggle which had 
become hopeless withdrew, and soon afterwards Marshal 
Lefebvre appeared on the scene with thirty thousand troops, 
and it seemed as though the war were at an end. But even 
yet the Tyrolers had not abandoned hope of Austrian help 
and ultimate success; and at a meeting held at Brixen, the 
Griitli of Tyrol, three men, who were presently joined by two 
more, decided on still another rising. These men were 
Haspinger, a Capuchin friar; Martin Schenck and Peter 
Meyer, innkeepers; and Peter Kenmater and Joseph 
Spechbacher, farmers. They were also men of war. All had 
served in the local Militia. Haspinger was a soldier before 
he became a monk, and both Spechbacher and himself had 
fought in the wars of 1796 and 1805, and were born leaders 
and shrewd generals. They knew that the strategic 
centre of Tyrol is at the south end of the Hisack 
Pass, near the junction of several important roads, ran- 
ning respectively north, south, east, and west; that 
Marshal Lefebvre was going to despatch a column from 
Innsbruck to join hands with another column advancing 
from Verona or Mantua, and that unless this consummation 
were prevented he would be master of the land. So the 
summons to arms went forth; alarm bells were rang, 
beacon fires lit, and in a few hours a handfal of armed 
peasants, whose numbers continually increased, had mustered 
at the month of the defile through which the invaders must 
pass to make their point. And they were already en route, 
some ten thousand men under General Rouyer, who, however, 
when he reached Sterzing received an order from Lefebvre 
to return to Innsbruck with his main body and send the 
Saxe-Meiningen regiment, which was about three thousand 
strong, to Brixen. Buta little way south of Mittewald it was 
attacked by the Tyrolers, and, as a fighting force, destroyed. 
Nearly a thousand were killed and wounded, the re- 
mainder taken prisoners. On this Marshal Lefebvre, with 
twenty thousand men, tried to force the pass, only, however, 
to fail even more signally than his predecessors had done. 
The heights were lined with unseen sharpshooters, who rained 
death on his troops. Hofer, with a strong contingent of 
South Tyrolers, descending from the Jaufenberg, assailed his 
right flank; he was forced to retreat, and before he regained 
Innsbruck his retreat had become a rout and his army a mob. 
There he made a stand, fighting a battle in which he lost six 
thousand men. Early next morning he made a further 
retrograde movement, hotly pursued by Spechbacher and 
Haspinger, and harassed by the peasants of the countryside, 
who rose in his rear. 
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“The Marsbal’s explanation of his reverses, as set forth in a 
despatch to the Emperor, 1s highly characteristic and uncon- 
gciously humorous. After describing his recent operations, 
and mentioning incidentally that thee had been farther 
fighting at Innsbruck, he adds:—‘‘Seeing that they (the 
enemy) used many cartridges and wounded my officers and 
soldiers, and, being cut off from Salzbourg and unable 
to replace my munitions, I retreated to Schwaz, where 

I halted two days, to let ‘ces monsieurs ” see that it 

was not they, bat their mountains and defiles, which 
caused me to retreat.” While these disasters were 
befaliing the main army, a column which Lefebvre had 
gent on towards Meran was driven back with heavy loss from 

Landeck, and a division under General Rusca defeated in 
Pasterthal. There was not an action in which the French and 
their allies did not come off second best. In a campaign of 
fourteen days they lost the greater part of their artillery 
and twenty thousand men, half the force with which they had 
invaded the country, and it was not until the end of the year, 
four months later, that Napoleon succeeded in conquering 
Tyrol, the defeat of his generals being due _ to 
several reasons, in addition to its mountains and defiles: 
the spirit of its people, the fact that many of them 
were armed with rifles, the better shots being accom- 
panied by “loading lads” carrying additional weapons, 
which made one ‘Tyroler in battle the equal of five 
or ten times as many men armed with the service muskets 
of the period. Like the Boers too, the mountaineers 
were adepts at hiding themselves. The French sol- 
diers complained that they had nothing to aim at but 
puffs of smoke, and as the peasants knew all the short-cuts and 
by-paths, and needed neither military trains nor heavy kits, 
they were far more mobile than their foes. Also, like the 
Boers, they objected to cavalry, and would never, if they 
could help it, fight “in the plain.” On the other hand, they 
delighted in coming to “‘ hand-grips,” and with their double- 
edged scythes and clubbed muskets broke the French ranks 
again and again, 

Critics, both home and foreign, who delight to dwell on 
the mistakes committed by our generals at the beginning of 
the Boer revolt, would do well to remember that Bonaparte 
at the height of his power found it a harder task to subdue 
Tyrol than to conquer Prussia. The little mountain land 
maintained the straggle nine months. The Prussian King- 
dom fell in a day. But the end was inevitable. Mere heroism 
is no match for big battalions. The mountaineers lacked 
everything but courage—ammunition, money, arsenals, mili- 
tary stores—and the country became so exhausted that 
towards the close even food failed them and famine 
threatened them. Moreover, the French and Bavarians 
adopted the Tyrolers’ tactics, doffed their heavy packs, got 
them guides, and instead of marching in column of route 
through valleys and ravines and making frontal attacks, 
followed mountain tracks, surprised the enemies’ outposts, 
turned their positions, and overwhelmed them with numbers, 

The fullest and most trustworthy history of the Bauernkrieg 
is Dr. Rapp’s Tirol im Jahre 1890, but it is very local and 
occasionally rather tedious. The anonymous Das Land 
Tyrol, though perhaps less accurate, is distinctly more lively 


and interesting, 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Turse five short stories by Miss Wilkins are longer than her 
earlier ones, but it cannot be said that their vertebra are 
insufficient for their length. Four of them belong to the 
period of hoods, tippets, and tuckers, and are suggestive of 
miniatures perfumed with lavender and pot-pourri. Parson 
lord’s painfal reserve in domestic intercourse and his 
equally painful outspokenness in prayer; Love’s longing for 
love; and the Sqnire’s manful treatment of a deadlock make a 
charming story, and one quite in Miss Wilkins’s best manner. 
The adagios and largos to which she has accustomed us are 





rat! ) The Love of Parson Lord, and other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
London: Harper and Brothers. (6s.] (2.) The Green Flay, and other Stories of 













War and Sport. By A. Conan Doyle. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. {6s.)—— 
ane Wallet of Kat Lung. By Ernest Bramah. London: Grant Richards. 
‘etm le, Hearts Importunate. By Evelyn Dickinson. London: William 
en (68.]—~(5.) Was it Right to Forgive? a Domestic Romance. By 
pees I Barr, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]——(6.) The Adventure of 
Merman iva. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. (‘ The Novelist,” No. IX.)_ London 
sethuen and Co, [6d.J—(7.) Christalla: an Unknown Quantity. By Esme 
1; Methuen and Co. [6s.]——(8.) The Strong God Circumstance. 





Stuart. London % 
By Helea Shipton, London ; Methuen and Co. [és.] 


so delightful that we are hardly disposed to welcome the 
more stirring movement in “Catherine Carr,” where drums 
and fifes and scarlet coats play an important part; but it is 
excellent in its way, and we return contentedly to the New 
England of to-day in the last story,—“ One Good Time.” 
There is nothing better in the whole book than the con- 
cluding sentence. We do not, as a rule, care for the 
principle of presenting to the public the portrait of an 
author, but in the present instance the charming miniature 
of Miss Wilkins almost converts us to another view. 


Dr. Conan Doyle has gleaned from the short stories 
written by him in the last six years a sheaf of tales concerned 
with war and sport, a fact which, he observes, may commend 
them to the temper of the times. Apart from their topical 
character, however, the contents of Zhe Green Flag will be 
welcomed on their own merits. Dr. Doyle is an admirable 
narrator, and when his theme is arma virumque nobody can 
be better company. The story which gives its name to the 
collection is a striking study of the strange logic of the fight- 
ing Irishman, having for its hero a young Fenian who, after 
organising a mutiny amongst his comrades, dies like a hero 
beneath the green flag he had smuggled into action as the 
emblem of revolt. The tales of the ferocious buccaneer, 
Captain Sharkey, are excellently invented; Brigadier Gerard’s 
unintended fox-hunt is a capital illustration of the hamours 
of campaigning; while in “The Croxley Master” Dr. 
Conan Doyle describes an irregular but exciting prize- 
fight with a fervour and enthusiasm which the most pacific 
reader will find it hard to resist. Having said thus much in 
praise of a capital book, we may be allowed to express regret 
that Dr. Conan Doyle should have misrepresented his fellows 
countrymen by the faulty brogue on pp. 227-228. It is a 
positive libel to make an Irishman say “winder” for 
“window”; while “‘ horse-bradin’” is one of the solecisms 
which show a defective ear for the nuances of the Anglo- 
Irish dialect. 

How far Mr. Ernest Bramah has borrowed from authentic 
Chinese sources in the volume of tales which he has put forth 
under the title of Zhe Wallet of Kat Lung we are unable, in 
our ignorance of Celestial literature, to say. Internal evidence 
would seem to point merely to the adoption, by a sympathetic 
outsider, of the Chinese standpoint with an occasional subtly 
veiled arriére pensée, and to the imitation of the Chinese 
method of narration. The great point about the book, however, 
is that it is not merely:a clever exotic tour de force; it is 
genuinely and irresistibly entertaining. Kai Lung is a 
professional story-teller, and the first taste of his quality is 
given in the delightfully topsy-turvy comedy of Chinese 
courtship narrated to the brigands into whose clutches 
Kai Lung has fallen. The “Transmutation of Ling,” as 
it is called, tells of the chequered career of the high- 
minded and studious youth who, for all his love of peace 
was pitchforked into the profession of arms, became a 
hero malgré lui, and ended by marrying the daughter 
of the magician whose magic elixir had wrought such a 
strange effect on his personal equation. Mr. Bramah treats 
the most ludicrous situations with impertarbable gravity, 
and the excesses of Chinese ceremonious diction are repro- 
duced or imitated in a most engaging manner. The tales, 
which are all amusing, are embellished with a profusion of 
maxims and proverbs of a cynical or ironical cast, amongst 
which it may suffice to quote the following:—“ Money is 
hundred-footed; upon perceiving a tael lying apparently un- 
observed upon the floor, do not lose the time necessary in 
stooping, but quickly place your foot upon it, for one fails 
nothing in dignity thereby ; but should it be a gold piece, 
distrust all things, and valuing dignity but as an empty name, 
cast your entire body upon it.” Though the book is probably 
written with the sole intention to divert, the picture which it 
gives of the intrigues, the corruptness, and the tyrannical 
extortions of the Mandarins shows that now as ever there is 
nothing to prevent a writer rzdendo dicere verum. 


It is quite depressing to think of the amount of cleverness 
and culture, local knowledge and carefal observation, that are 
often lavished on the writing of an ineffective novel. Miss 
Dickinson has really an excellent style, she is familiar with 
life in the busb, in Sydney, and in London, she has faithfully 





studied various types of Colonials, and is sympathetically 
disposed towards the highly educated Amazon of to-day. 
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Yet in spite of all these advantages, we have found Hearts 
Importunate strangely disappointing and unreal. Ralph 
Hazell is an embittered man with a past who buries himself 
in the wilds of New South Wales to find an anodyne for his 
grief in hard work. There he meets his affinity in Avis 
Fletcher, a superb young lady, but also hampered by her 
antecedents. Hero and heroine are both terribly sensitive 
personages, and their final reunion is only achieved after an 
immense amount of preliminary quarrelling. Hazell at their 
second meeting “snarled through his teeth” at Avis, and 
Avis, five minutes after she had kissed Ralph, branded him 
with “immeasurable meanness.” 

Mrs. Barr paints in Was ¢t Léght to Forgive? a some- 
what glaring contrast between immaculate virtue and 
the laxity and vice of New York society. The vulgarity 
of the “smart” Mrs. Filmer is positively repulsive ; so 
too is the wilful wickedness of her daughter; while the 
perfections of the highly liberal Calvinist, Peter van 
Hoosen, and his lovely daughter Adriana impose a serious tax 
on the credulousness of the reader. Long dissertations upon 
Browning’s poetry and other serious subjects interrupt with- 
ont enlivening Mrs. Burr’s story, The only really amusing 
passage in the book is, we are quite sure, purely uninten- 
tional. “Put on your hat and your new suit,” says a friend 
to Adriana. ‘“ Fall of pleasant expectations, Adriana dressed 
herself in the sunshine, and came downstairs in an unusually 
merry mood” (p. 174). 


We never like Mrs. Williamson so well as when she emanci- 
pates herself from the shackles of sensationalism and indulges 
in her graceful talent for sentimental comedy. Of this 
talent we have a very agreeable specimen in Zhe Adventure 
of Princess Sylvia. The heroine is the daughter of an 
English lady of rank and widow of a German Grand Duke, 
and she has fallen in love with the Emperor Maximilian of 
Rhaetia, who is a sort of idealised portrait of the present 
G-rman Emperor. But Sylvia bas no intention of foregoing 
the pleasures of a bond-fide courtship, and when the Emperor 
formally applies for ber hand, she immediately plans and 
sarries Out a campaign for captivating him under an alzas. 
The Emperor is in the habit of frequenting a remote corner 
of his dominions for chamois hunting, where he dresses like a 
peasant, waives all ceremony, and lives incog. at a modest 
hostelry in the mountains. Here the intrepid Sylvia lays 
siege to bis heart as Mary de Courcy, and carries it by storm. 
Various complications and cross-purposes ensue, but in the 
end, after Maximilian has sworn at his Chanceilor, and 
Sylvia, for one brief moment, thought of entering a convent, 
the Imperial lover finds himself in the delightfal predicament 
of being able to reconcile duty with inclination. Of the in- 
numerable novels that we owe to the Ruritanian formula this 
is by no means the worst. 


Christalla can hardly be called a novel, inasmuch as the 
heroine is a little girl and love interest of the ordinary type is 
conspicuously absent. But it is none the less a very pretty 
sory of the excellent influence exerted by a charming 
orphan child on her two elderly protectors, who are really her 
slaves. 


Artbur Kenyon, the central figure of Zhe Strong God Cir- 
cumstance, is an ex-University coach, unjustly condemned by 
the authorities for bribing the printers to furnish him with 
copies of examination papers. He subsequently becomes a 
clergyman in the Midlands, where the squire of the parish, 
as the result of a terrible accident in his youth, never appears 
in the day-time. Ultimately the squire, whose strong views 
on the subject of game preservation embroil him with his 
neighbours, makes a love match with the lady who, as a 
child, had caused his disfigurement. The parson is excul- 
pated, and a confused and artificial story is brought to an 
unconvincing close. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—_— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of tie week as lave not vee 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 








“ Conciliation Committee ” will find it a tough morsel, 
some specimens :— 
“The English sovereignty over South Africa 
cant haltarcentary, Good: henstily ged ef iee Oe 
In its stead there is to be “a South Afri ional} 
through the cultivation of a true love of thig cari father a y 


“The English Government keeps talking of . 
under the British flag. That will on a ~ ie 
just one hindrance to confederation and that is the English fag.” 


“The British will after a while realise that Froude’s advice j 
the best for them; they must first have Simon’s Bay as a ml 
and wilitary station on the road to India, and give over all th 
rest of South Africa to the Afrikanders.” . 


Here is an approved quotation from the Amsterdam Handel. 
blad :—~ 

“The future of England lies in India, and the future of 
Holland in South Africa. ..... This most extensive territory 


will become a North America for Holland, and enable ug to 
balance the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


Here ate 


And yet the notion of a Dutch supremacy in South Africa wag 
say the pro-Boers, “ invented to justify the war.” Itis only right 
to add that the editor of the paper in which the pamphlet 
originally appeared has since become a convert to the British 
side. 


The Rights of England im the South African War. By B. 
Pétavel, D.D. Translated by the Rev. Canon St. John. (Black. 
wood and Sons. 6d.)—Dr. Pétavel’s pamphlet is a welcome proof 
that there are reasonable and honest people who will stand up 
for England even where popular feeling runs highest against us, 
The Swiss are misled by a highly plausible error, the idea that 
the South African Republics, really governed by slave-holding 
oligarchies, and now contending against Great Britain, resemble 
the Swiss Cantons fighting for freedom against neighbouring 
Empires. 


Great Britain and the Dutch Republics (Times Office, 3d.) is 9 
reprint of four articles that appeared in the Times in February 
on the history of the relations between this country and the 
Boer States. The contention of these three pamphlets is oppor- 
tunely reinforced by a new cheaper edition of The Transvaal from 
Within, by J. P. FitzPatrick (W. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. net), 
In his new introduction Mr. FitzPatrick insists again on tho fact 
of which every day is bringing to the light fresh proofs, thata 
non-British dominion in South Africa was the ideal even of 
statesmen who were not unfriendly to England, and those “ who 
knew” have always seen it. Fifteen years ago Mr. Merriman 
said :—* From the very first. ..... I felt it must come to this, 
—was England or the Transvaal to be the paramount force in 
South Africa?” Yet we “invented” this last October! 


The Natal Campaign. By J. Bennet Burleigh. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—Mr. Bennet Burleigh dates his first letter from 
Ladysmith, October 6th, 1899, and tells the story of a journey 
made before the war actually broke out through the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal. The second letter, also dated in October, 
from Ladysmith, was written after the campaign had commenced, 
Again we hear of the “great conspiravy,” about which Mr, 
Burleigh evidently feels no kind of doubt. After this, we hear 
about Dundee, Elandslaagte (we notice one or two inaccuracies, 
as, e.g., Colonel Schiel spoken of as killed), Estcourt, the camp at 
Frere, Buller’s unsuccessful attempts to advance, down to Spion 
Kop. By the time that Ladysmith was relieved Mr. Burleigh 
had gone elsewhere, and this incident is very briefly told in an 
epilogue. Nothing in the volume is more interesting than the 
narrative by Mr. P. C. McHugh of the Boer assault on Ladysmith. 
He tells us that one hundred and thirty-three bodies were handed 
over at nightfall to the Boers, and that this was but a small pro 
portion of the total of the killed and drowned, for the day 
was a day of heavy rains, and numbers were swept away by 
streams swollen into raging torrents.——With this may be 
mentioned Towards Pretoria, by Julian Ralph (C. Arthur Pearson, 
6s.) Mr. Ralph, who is a correspondent of the Daily Mail, does 
not plunge in medias res. It is not till we reach chap. 7 
that we find ourselves at Natal and Ladysmith, and even 
then our guide is, we imagine, relating at second hand, 
Chap. 8 brings him to the actual front. We need not 
follow his narrative. Indeed, books of this kind, published to 
meet an immediate demand, de not call for criticism. In the 
newspapers the telegrams overshadow the letters. We pass by 
what happened last month, however brilliantly described, for 


"| what happened yesterday ; yet the letters deserve reading. Only 
| it must be remembered that they are not history. 
The Birth of the Bond. (J. Slater, Grahamstown, South Africa, 
1s.)—This is the translation of a Dut-h pamphlet, published in | 


Three Months’ Ezperience in Camp Thomas. By J. Herbert 


1982,—i.e., after the “act of magnanimity.” Our friends of the | Clairborne, jun., M.D. (Publishers’ Printing Company, New 
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— : 
irborne was an Officer in the 12th New York 
ya He did not see any fighting; only three 


srr eee dia as far as Cuba was concerned. But he 
pest hip 3 which were well worth noting. Critics of our 
sar aan) ee guments should read what Dr. Clairborne thinks of 
— “eg the other side. It is not often that a qualified 
nT ahs such a post of observation. Doctors, of course, 
— in Camp Thomas, but they saw the thing from: inside, 
- ere too much occupied with their work to observe what 
. pi Pa saw and happened to have the qualifications for inter- 
= We shall not quote any of his experiences; it would 
. “9 to give instances. Let it suffice to say that they are 
eer reading, adding that to go through them and revord them 
ye a service of more value than most of Dr. Clairbcrne’s fellow- 
pes however zealous or fortunate, could hope to render. 





Peel's Decisions. By Edward Gordon Blackmore. (C. E. 
Bristow, Adelaide, §.4.}—Mr. Blackmore, who is Clerk of 
the Parliaments, South Australia, has here put together, at 
the bidding of the Government, the decisions of Mr. Speaker 
Peel during his eleven years of office. Nothing could be better 
than that the “ Mother of Parliaments” should give instruction 
to her daughters, and the action of the Colony is worthy of all 
raise, The decisions are ranged under various headings, as 
Adjournment, Procedure on Stages of Bills, Debate, Documents, 
Instructions, &c. Of course the book is of the most serious kind, 
but entertainment may be got from the section of “ Debate.” 


Here isa table of Parliamentary and un-Parliamentary expres- | 


jons = 

. Parliamentary. Un-Parliamentary. 
Sandalous (but not of the Chair), Shuffiing. 

= ° Dirty Trick, 

Manceuvring. Falsifying a Document. 


Seditious Blasphemer. 


“Qne of the most disgraceful and Unscrupulous, 


courrilous speeches which could have Slandering. 

been made elther by a Duke or by any Vile and Infamous. 

other person.” A iocose and rather idiotic style. 
Judas, 


Some Records of a Cistercian Abbey. By the Rev. G. E. Gilbanks. 
(W. Scott.).—Holm Cultram Abbey was founded by Prince 
Henry, son of David, King of Scotland. It had a high rank 
among the religious foundations of the North. But it paid the 
penalty of its distinction. The Scots, who burnt monasteries 
across the Border as relentlessly as if they had been Persians in 
Greece, laid it waste more than once. 


which he serves, as being one of the very few Cistercian bujldings 
still used for worship, has done his best with a scanty supply of 
material. Little is known of most of the ecclesiastics who filled 
the Abbot’s chair, and the other inmates of the monastery. 
Certainly the most famous was Michael Scott, who came here to 
end his days. Unhappily, that is almost all we know of his 
connection with the place. Mr. Gilbanks deserves the thanks of 
the ecclesiastical archeologist for this volume. 
bementioned The Registers of Conway (Chas. J. Clerk, 25s. net), 
the parish registers of Conway from 1541 down to 1793. There 
are some miscellaneous records and a transcription of the monnu- 
mental inscriptions within the church. A second volume is to 
follow. We wish that the same could be done for all parishes. 








Carlisle, the Cathedral and the See. 
and Sons. 1s 


By C. King Ely. (G. Bell 
6d.)—There is nothing very remarkable about 


Carlisle Cathedral, except indeed the great east window. It is | ° 


sadly marred by the vandalism of the Scottish leaders in 1645, 
tho in their zeal for the Covenant pulled down 100 ft. of the 
nave, It would be a very graceful act if purely Scottish sub- 
scription were raised to rebuild it. 
thject of more than ordinary interest, for that every Cathedral 
ust possess, with adequate skill, and has given us a book which 
mes up to the high standard of the series to which it belongs. 
The Library, March, 1900. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
This number contains a notice of the career of Mr. R. C. 
le, a gentleman who has deserved well of Owens College, 

ind, indeed, of all who love books and learning, A portrait after 





of +) 


ie number are, as usual, of varied interest. 
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» aren Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


Cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


CLAIMS PAID.. .. .. .. Nearly £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .-£5,400,000 


The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 


P Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

NT old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 

National Provident Institution is that the Member's 

T life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 

TUTION and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 

miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 

FOR MUTUAL sum in addition, representing a by no means insignitl- 

LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











JUsT PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 

OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infaney 
to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 1s., 
cloth. Of all Booksellers ; or sent free for 1s. by 
the Author, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
DEN tion to 
—ne E. DENT and CO., le. 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRKESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


OUR 


EYES. 














Crown &vo, pp. Xvi.-585, art canvas, 
6s. net. 
RESURRECTION: a Novel. 
By LEO TOLSTOY. 
With 33 Illustrations by PASTERNAK. 
Translation by LOUISE MAUDE. 


London: 


FRANCIS RIDDELL HENDERSON, 26 Paternoster Square. 
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HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE.— 


Vol. II. Quarterly, 1s. 6d. net ; post-free, 6s. 6d, per annum. Edited by W. J. 
HARDY, F.S.A. CONTENTS:—Epsom Downs and Wells. By G. Clinch.— 
Quarterly Notes.—Archery in Kent. By Rev. W.K. R. Bedford.—The Reades 
in Hertfordshire. By A. C. Bickley.—Roads and Rivers of Kent. By G. B. 
Rashleigh.—Chureh Plate in the Diocese of London. By E. H. Freshtield.— 
Essex Charities.—Westbourne Green. By W. L. Rutton.—Hertfordshire Birds 
ot Prey. By Alan F. Crossman.—St. Michael Bassishaw. By W. B. Passmore. 
—Meteorology in the Home Counties. —Kew : Its Palaces and Associations. By 
A. Leonard Summers.—Cowper’s Birthplace. By Thomas Wright.—Littlebury, 
Essex. By Rev. H. J. E. Burrell.—Notes, Queries, Replies, Reviews, &c. Numerous 
Plates._-London: F. E. ROBINSON & Co., 2U Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 








ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 


{ DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G.  Head-Master, the Rev. M. A. 


BAYFIELD, M.A. SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION (Classics, Mathematics, 
Natural Science, Army Clas=, will be HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 6th 
O LET, for three or six months, on NORTH DEVON 
coast, GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE.—Apply, “E. G.,” 22 Cathedral Road, 
dit, 


Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THR WEEK, 
—_@—__. 


Barr (Robert), The Unchanging East, er 8yo ....... ++++(Chatto & 
Baxendale (F.), The Disenchantment of Nurse Dorothy, er gy Windus) gy 








Beaman (E. H.), The Experiment of Dr. Nevill, cr 8yo. 9. .(Sketfington) 36 
Besant (Walter), The Alabaster Box, cr 8yo......... phi: (Long) ¢y 
Boxers and their Battles, by “Thormanby,” er 8yo ..... * (Burleigh) 24 
Cecil (Evelyn), On the Eve of the War, cr 8yo ....., tre eeeeeeees (Everett) 6) 
Christy (Eva), Side Saddle Riding, cr 8vo .....,., iy *rereceeeess (Murray) 35 
Cole (R. W.), The Struggle for Empire, cr 8vo cents --(Vinton) 60 
Currie (F.), Below the Surface, er 8vo Mipeudanier (Stock) 54 


Davis (H. W. C.), Charlemagne (Heroes of the Nati : 
Donaldson (Gertrude), Crumbs Seteeed in the a ef Se tam) 54 
Downe (W.), Celeste: a Story of the Southerners, er 8yo eNtUrY Press) 36 
Dreams of a Spirit Seer, cr 8¥0 ........cceceeees eee ei (Pearson) ¢4 
Evans (W.), An Outline of the History of Welsh Theology 

. . T ath gy, ec ) ; 7 
Fenwick (S. & W. S.), Ulcer of the Stomach & Duod bet) 34 
Fowler yy > wae Farringdons, er 8yo ihetiietcted Sve (Churehit) 1 
Holdsworth (A. E.), The Valley of the Great Shadow, cr &yo. y 
Hyndman (A) The Time of Transition, cr 8vo ..... o “(New cane bi 
Lang (A.), A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation, Vol. i" 60 
Li mist Bement, from the Note Book of Bishop Walsham hoe a bo 

PRET EEOW CN OOo i.cin0'e a ie’sesaersarsasouivingen mbaeae cee enee ; ister 

Lives of the English Saints, written by Various Hands, Vol. I. “Ghent at 
Lockyer (Sir Norman), Inorganic Evolution as Studied by Spectrum Atala , 






en 








BVO ..... ee tote eees sttteeees Pare tet ee eee eeeens (Macmillan) 4 
Markham (C. A.), Handbook to French Halimariks on Goid and Silver Par, 
IUD: 6 ios n'nic'8 0 04:0isin nit eine Savin ns ciclviawele’s wainsorene cae } } 
Oueraweous POLbUNE NCR SVO:. «)sscccc ncnaecscnaciceasetcccseccc ies (gibbings) 0 
Oxford Rowing: a History of Boat Racing at Oxford, compiled b Wie i 
BUGEWOOH, COEND «coc tnccsacicsiciencmcee se Sesewnerncoteen es (H. Frowde) } 
Penn (W.), Some Fruits of Solitude, iémo meine (Freemantle) 
Perry (E.), Jack and Jeannfe, cr 8vo ......... sph ealiaaee (Stock a 
Plumptre (E. H.), The Life of Dante, 12mo...... meesccnasnccennee (inane a 
Queen’s Garland (The): Chosen Lyrics of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, . 

CY BVO. seers nese eee eee neers eee es wee ee eteseveceveccesens (Duckworth) 9¢ 
Ralph (Julian), Towards Pretoria, Cr 8VO ..........cccececeeeese (Pearson) 6 
* v 

ou 


Roberts (C. G. D.), A Sister to Evangeline, cr 8V0 ................5. (Lan 
Rowlands (L. B.), The Piteousness of Passing Things ..(New Century Pres) 36 
Smailes (F. W.), Our Lord and the Sisters of Bethany, er 8vo . «(Mowbray 24 


















Street (G.S.), The Trials of the Bantocks, cr 8vo ........., -»+-(Lane) 39 
Taylor (B.), Storyology: Essays in Folk Lore, cr 8vo.............. "" tock) i 
Von Kaisenberg (M.), Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot ( Heineman: ) 9 
Warden (Florence), The Plain Miss Cray, cr 8vO .................... (Whit ) = 
Wilkins (W. H.), The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, 2 vols. 8vo (Hutehinson up 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Ordered South, cr 8VO .......cceeeece, (Routledge) 4 
Wilson (Mrs. J. G.), Two Summers, cr 8VO ..... ccc ceceeeene cmedved (Harper) a 
eer ers COLLEGE, LONDOoy 
FOR WOMEN), i 


( 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
THE EASTER TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26th. - 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 
Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations jp Arta 
and Science. 
A single Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 
There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an Art School, 
STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. . 
Prospectus and all particulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 


Beer ore COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Henry Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for 3 year: 
A Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 3 years: 
A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 1Us., tenable for 3 years; 
Will be awarded on the Results of the EXAMINATION to be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on JUNE 26th and 27th. Candidates must be under 19 years of age on 
the first day of the Examination. . 
For further information apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House) of 
£20, tenable for three years and open to boys under fifteen. —Further particular 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


7 Tr T care 

OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
S'. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
kK) (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healiliy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education oa 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age ot 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—First-Grade 

Public School with moderate fees. An Open Scholarship and Exhibition 
gained last year at the Universities. Three Boarding Houses; excellent grounds 
(34 acres) and Buildings. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MAY.—For 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL ror GIRLS. — ST? 
KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This § 
opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as 5 
School. Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be male 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESs. 
OGNOR, SUSSEX. — ARGYLL HOUSE HOME 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the se; 
mild yet bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and Germau 
governesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, col 
bined with family life and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 


PEN - AIR TREATMENT of CONSUMPTION- 

RUDGWICK SANATORIUM, SUSSEX. Pure bracing air; supe 
alimentation ; under medical supervision. Terms, including medical treatment, 
from two guineas weekly.—165 Clapham Road, London, 8.W. 


























ATTERSEA DISTRICT MATERNITY. — LADIES 

TRAINED in theoretical and practical Obstetrics for all Examinations 

(London Obstetrical Society) ; 3 or 4 months’ course. Two vacancies, April 14th, 
1900.—Apply, Miss RITCHIE, Hon. Sec., 165 Clapham Road, London. 


ARIS.-HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 





GENTLEMEN, 32 RUE MICHEL ANGE. — Miles. GOUNIAULT 
MARCHANGY, 








air; 
tress 
(tort 
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SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 10TH. 
INQUIRIES SHOULD BE MADE OF THE BURSAR. 


OUTHPORT. — “ DAGFIELD,” BIRKDALE PARK. 

S HIGH-CLASS AND SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Princ pa ENSON-JELLI : ‘A. (Hon.), Lond 
ice-Principal—Miss STEPHENSON-JELLIE, B.A. (Hon.), London. 

4 nah ome to the Duchess of Northumberland, the Lady 

be en Biekersteth, the Hon. Maude Stanley, the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, &c. 
— Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE MAY 7th. 


OLCHESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


3 are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School. 
dated May 19th, 1899, has been approved by her Majesty in 


H OO L, 








"APPLICATION 

4 New Scheme, 
Cc uncil. lias al ag . < T 

> Sc vides that the Head-Master shall be a graduate of some Uni- 
en ta the United Kingdom and a member of the Church of England, but he 
dj no Holy Orders. 
oe etiam Appointed will be required to take up the duties oh com- 
mencement of the Michaelmas Term. ; 

Further particulars may be obtained at my Office. 

Each application for the appointment, with not exceeding three recent testi- 
monials, must be. under cover, endorsed “ Head-Master,” and be delivered at my 
Ottice by not later than APRIL 2Ist next. uaa evo Stal 

Dated March 20th, 1900. H. C. WANKLYN, 

Municipal Offices, Colchester. Clerk to the Governors, 
TINIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Viead-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A. (late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
‘ambridge). 

SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 30th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders ot University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
sjassical_ school. A : 

. EXAMINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on JUNE 19th. 

For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
Secretary, 


ST OL. 








LIFTON, BR 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ATH COLLEGE, near BATH. 
Head-Master—The Rey. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, 

Publie-school training at moderate cost. High situation. Large airy buildings 
and grounds. Chapel, gymnasium, chemical laboratory, swimming bath, cadet 
corps. Suecesses, 1898-9 :—Six Open Scholarships. Woolwich (direct) four places 
(including 15th, 58th, 113th). N&avy—7th Cadetship. 

As to entrance exhibitions and prospectus, apply to THE BURSAR, Bath 
College. 

EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
) FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to 5th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 











A RCHDEACON WILSON -WISHES to RECOMMEND 
F a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 











| EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


[ett SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION, APRIL 5th and 6th. Great advantages offered for Unt- 
versity education owing to large endowment of leaving exhibitions.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE 
y or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 
BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 

















(SORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds. 
-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House- 
\ , Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
irs, Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


(qLENALMON D.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, £80 to £30, are OFFERED for COMPETITION, JULY 10th and 
lith.—For particulars apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 

\ ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
: a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. ‘Visiting Professors: University 
Lectures; Physical Training ; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


ANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES for 
vy PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., by a FIRM of 
PRINTERS in the Provinces (with direct communication with London). 
Equ pped with Linos and plant for producing high-class work.—Address, 
“PUBLICATIONS,” John Haddon and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


a) a A) Tr 
SECRETARY WANTED for the ROYAL GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE of the FINE ARTS. The COUNCIL are PREPARED to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for this POST, VACANT through the death of Mr. 
Robert Walker. It will be the duty of the Secretary to manage the property of 
the Institute and do everything to increase the public interest in the Exhibitions 
held annually, which are well known in the Art World. He will also require 
to possess artistic and literary qualifications and devote his time entirely to the 
interests of the Institute. Salary to start, £300 per annum. Applications to be 
‘Saat — later than APRIL Sth, to CHAIRMAN of COUNCIL, 175 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, 


\ ATRON.—RE-ENGAGEMENT in BOYS’ SCHOOL ; 


highest references; good experience in Public School.—Address, Miss 
























DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
siead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Boarding wong | 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss F, L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching. 

Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. 

(1) 8S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
erms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
Terms, £35 a yee 


ar. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


‘iT? OF NOTTINGHAM, 


Be CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
at 3 per cent. 
For particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter’s Church Side, Not- 


tingham. 
SAMUEL @. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, February 20th, 1900. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successeg 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entr;.nce and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
bam, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &e. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


Ley SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £36, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


fgg PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
tields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools, Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted bya full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress, 


| | EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


WITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), Jate Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll., Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY, 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
otticers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


\EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM 


LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
























































MWILLIAM, 11 The Terrace, Tiverton, Devon. 


is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyor | 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &e. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List 
(Governors, Professors, Practical Inst tri ictors, &¢., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
shhh _ Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals ~The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 


Large playground ; tenuis. 
Reductions made for 


languages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
the daughters of aval and nollitary officer 
References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., ‘GCS.L, and many others. Dlustrated 


prog spectus on on application, 

RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 gs, OND EXHIBITION of 60 gs., SLX of 
v gs. (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR. on 
ALGUS ST ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
Candidates must be between 12 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 ¢ 

Apply to the SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE, 


RADFIELD BERKS.— 
NAVY CLASS. 


BOYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Naval 
pomeres o :—8th, 26th, 88th, 421 2nd, » 501 h, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

! EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhtbi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class,— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

hon 2DEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern hoarding arrangements. Excevent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim fs to 
+ preset sound and liberal education with the life of 2 cultivated En iglish home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hock« y.&e, University Examination and Inspec tlon, 


OYS’ PREPARATORY oC 





and 15 on August ist, 1900. 
. (Navy Class only) for Bova between 11 and 13.—- 





























“SCHOOL. 


a me BRAHAM and I Mr. a and Mra. FE. R. BREAKWELL, 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
near GUIL DFORD, formerly PIXHOL ME, DORKING. 
WORCS 


SCHOOL, | 


SUNNYDOWN, 
PROMSGROVE 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 


OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


S?. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOL D (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Beai-Mistress, Miss M. 1. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss Hi. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, At ae ‘Sidg wick, Esq., the 
Bishop of of Southampton. 


ONBRIDGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Apply to the Rev. C. C. TANCOOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 











“@ 0 82 6 0't. 











T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of | 
ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTHRS of GENTLEMEN, | 
SUMMER 


In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £6u per anni 


TERM BEGINS MAY &th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lax 


Iv Warden. 
Ak W ft £8 > € oh OO 2b 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School, Pees. £60. Modern Buildings in Couutry 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House tor Boys from &. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS ( and £20) ON APRIL & ind 4th. 

P or par vient 3 apply to the HE AD- M AST ER. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGIN 
TW Cooper's HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fita 
i:ngineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Co ‘oni s. le 
will be admitted in September, 190) , Th 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as 
Nepartment, and Three TO 
‘elegraphs Department, and O 
apply to SI to SEC RIE rARY at Colleg 






























Superintendent i 1 
ch PW. D, For par tice Wars, 





TNOVER COLLEGE.—P rospectus ¢ on application t to the 
: Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
( ppingham, under Kdward Thring 


Doi: COLLEGE. 
MAY 2nd a and 3rd, 1900. —Pp 


UN DLE ‘Sc HOOL, —An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 23rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE SCHOL ARSUIP Ss ail be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
clas.—Apply to the HE AD- MASTE R. 


w( HER BORNE SCHC 01, 























SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 


culars from HEAD-MAS 








&E N TR AN CE SCHOL AR- 
b SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ra g from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
VOR in JONE by Boys under 15 on NE 2th—F rer particulars from the 
I(RAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


AD AME AUBERT TeCOrnE € ends 
SCHOOLS and forwards PROS?Pi.« : 
GOVERNESSES (finishing and junior 



















SEERING COLLEGE, | 






JUNE 12th and 15th, 1900, | , 


— 


sean aalGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


Head-Mistress....... ° 


-Miss G. TARLETON 
(ate of Garton College, C: imbridge : TON YOUNG 


*Medixval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


The Schoo} Course includes the ordinary subjects of a Hi 
also Natural Sclence with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing. we garmin 
Physical Exercises. ework. 
Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
pig snes cont mad from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A Board ouse (Thorne Hill ad, Edgbasto 
an aay ng (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in Connection with 
Prospectuses a, &e., Can be obtained eal the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MA 





.. GILBERT GRIFF " 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, ITHS, Secretary, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for TEN JUNIOR ‘SOHOL ARSHIPS, of the annual y 
of Fifteen Guineas, ¢ overing the amount of the School fees for the Uppe wy hey 
will be HELD at the SCHOOL, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C.,on . ae 
14th, and 15th. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on June llth, i ) 
the present year six of these Scholarships will be open tn the first instance ty } 
already in the School. Of the rest, ONE SCHOLARSHIP will be open or 
SONS ‘of CLERGYMEN : 
ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of Twelve Guineas for 
years, cover ing the Schoal fees for the Lower School, is OPEN to BOYS 
2 years of age at each of the ordinary Entrance Examinations which wi 
HE LD in the present year on APRIL lith, JULY 18th, and DECEMBER 12}. 
For further particulars, apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Merelisnt 
Taylors’ School, E.C, is 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUXp 
FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESSED 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF THE ARTISTS’ ANNUITY FUND 
Under the Patronage of the Queen. i 
Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1827, 
The NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
Will 1AKE PLACE at the GALLERIES of the ROYAL STITUTE of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W, 
Kindly lent by the Pre sident and Council, 
On WEDNESDAY. April 4th, 1900, at eerie preelsely, 
CHARLES E. KEYSER z, Esq., M.A. FP.SA,, J.P.. will presiue, 
PERCY EDSALL, Secre “ * oA Pall Rial East, S.W. 
a ickets, £1 1s. Ladies, 12s. ¢d 


\UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The SUMMER. SESSION will BEGIN on IN on MAY 1s t, and Students then entering 
will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined valye 
£110, in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, Scholar. 

~~ cand Prizes awarded during the period of studentship. 

he Hospital contains aceon ymodation for 644 beds, and arrangements are being 
made as ri ipidly as posstble to place the entire nun iber at the service of the siek 
“ opening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last 
























uppointments tenable by students have recentiy been increased by more 
u 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Ck rkships and Dressershins tn the 
{ ae Lp artments of Opht jalmology. Gynecology, and Otology. 

'’'o angiment the teaching of spe subjects, 

ristrars and Tutors bave been appointed in the Ophthalmic an Obstetric 
tments. 





vo students without charge, and the holders 
d and lodging. 
upé rvision of a Resident 


ents are open t 


‘ovid 









went: ur ier the 





Che Dental School provides the fall curriculum required for the L.D.S. England, 

The Ciu Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible, 

A handbook i for those about to enter the medical profession will 
be forward 

For the Pr 
of study advis 










School, conti ining full particulars as to fees, course 
s fur Residents in the College, &¢., apply persoually, or 
by A tter, to the SH pspital, London n Bridge, 3.E. 


ry P E W RI TING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

LE ---MSS. TY PI EW ITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
RARY RESEARC A at Briti sh | Mu sen. Record Office, &c., by 
Heraldry, Ge neal i LANSL ATIONS and COPYING 
eat Russe sell Street, W.C. 


. DV ICE as to CH abael E “of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Redd EVOR, M. Aw 8 master Place, sir and, London, WAC. 
NO INV ALIDS. —A UIST oI MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd,. ister Place. Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘!'riform, London.” 
Tele} hone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


DEAN, G 






















































Holiday Governesses, Companions, intro duced f 
Asia, Australasia—117? Regent Street, W. 


MILLAIS’S 


| Beane FROM THE VELOT.” 


New - Edition Just Publisned, with all the Original Illustra 
tions 


‘Ttss 


is lis testimony on Boer character and Boer 





1 yo), tto, Two Guineas net. 


140 St mane, and 37 Piccadilly. 


en 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 


THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE-- LIFE— ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIBS. 
INVESTED FUNDS ....eeee+e++ £9,695,350. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


EAD OFFICES— : 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOO!, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








SUBS 


The | 


Many T 


Messrs 


“=o ss CO Ss ™= 0 Re = ORCA 
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ie L 
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—E_ “ s 
Not merely Liebig 
but “LEMCO.” 


ye have lony been confused by the variety of Liebig’s 
ae are for sale. They think all come from the 
Liebig Company. They do not—ON LY one kind, viz., that 
signed J. v. Liebig in blue, and certified by Justus von 
Liebig and his successors. This is the original brand—the 
brand largely advertised. To distinguish it from all 
others, it will now bear on top and bottom of Wrapper 
and on back of each jar a new label, with the initials of 

Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company—Lemco, 


licbig Company’s Extract. 
J. v. Liebig in BLUE 


= A ITNT 


MUD 7 ‘LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


signed 








The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 


hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


941 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Gebentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon ‘by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 























THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





7 
J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 
| NOW READY EVERYWHERE, 


‘MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS 


By the Hon. G, C. BRODRICK, Warden of Merton College. 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, lés, 


“‘One of the most interesting volumes of its kind given to the world in recent 
Years.” —Yorkshire Post. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Its Causes and Effects. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Demp 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 


‘Such a work written in such a spirit clearly demands serious and sober 
attention....let the reader study this book, and then, if he wi, return to My. 
Fitzpatrick’s * Transvaal from Within.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The moderation with which he states his case....1s in pleasing contrast 
Many less effective diatribes published on the same subject.” —Times. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


1814-1871. By BotTon Kina, M.A, In2 vols. demy Svo, with 
Maps and Pians, 24s. net, 


“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history ot the 
Ttalian movement.... faithful, sound, and just.” —Spectator. 


THE CHURCH PAST & PRESENT. 


A Series of Papers on the Historical Position of the English 
Church, Contributed by the BisHop or Lonpon, Bishop Barry, 
Canon Meyrick, Dr. Hunt, Professor Conirns, Mr. 
LLEWELYN Davigs, &e,, and Edited by Professor GWATKIN. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

“Tt well deserves attention....because of the great ability of the writers, 

and their spirit of detachment and their breadth of view.”—Literature. 
“Very interesting.” —Standard, 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE 
AND PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. By the Rev. CHARLES 
H. H. Weiaeut, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Most welcome,,..not only as a controversial work, but as a valuable contri 
bution to religious knowledge.” —ZHnglish Churchman. 


with 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 


One of the Largest Stocks in London ts on hand, Books not in Stock collected 
irom the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 


l in. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on a ot 23. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. Key Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 


(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 


3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted). 


ALFRED WILSON 


(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechureh Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 











VENICE, BOSNIA, alk aa MONTENEGRO, 


APLES. 
A 21 DAYS’ CRUISE FOR £24 &Gs,, 


Including return ticket to MARSEILLES via DOVER and CALAIS, 





Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


| 

' 
os APRIL, 1900, 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
TIRST LESSONS OF THE WAR—A BLOW TO GERMANY. Py 

Wilson (Author of “ Ironclads in Action "). 
A VOICE FROM THE VELDT. By Hon. George Peel. 
THE COMING SETTLEMENT. By Coloniensis. 
pay RUSKIN. By Leslie Stephen. 
a | bby lad DIETING. By H. W. Massingham (late Editor of the 
IN. 4 Alga 
mare HISTORY. By Lieut.-Colonel Maxse, D.S.O. (Coldstream 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Mauri iy 
-\ AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A PHILOSOPHIC PREBENDARY. By Bernard Holland. 
‘Ae BUSSIAN PRESS. (With an Illustration of the Rassian Censorship.) By 


onpcy thicus. 
NiCIAL ASSURANCES. By Lord Robert Cecil, Q.C. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


H, W. 


; EASTER CRUISE TO CENTRAL 





GREATER BRITAIN, 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000), 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, May 7th. 

MEDITERRANEAN ALREADY FULL. 

SECRETARY, 6 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 





Including Second-class Return Ticket wid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation. 
Lectures by Prof r Lancianl, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PLAY, 1900.—Full 


play, and the Bavarian High- 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION 


illustrated description of Oberammergau, its 





lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
post-free.—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
INNERMOST ASIA: 


Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. 
By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 
The Morning Post.—“*To the lover of sport and travel Mr. Cobbold’s book 
will be welcome. To the student of political developments in the East it will 
possess Value for such light as it throws on the way in which Russian doings in a 
remote corner of Asia strike an observer on the spot.” 


PINK AND SCARLET; or, Hunting as a 


School for Soldiering. By Lieut.-Colonel E. A, H. ALDERSON, Profusely 
Illustrated, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 
The Standard.—“So many books have been written about the horse and his 
rider that to render a new one acceptable the author must have something 
special to say, and must say it particularly well. Colonel Alderson fulfils both 
these requirements. His book is one which not only the young soldier, but every 
one who has to do with horses, may study with profit.” 


“THe TroTH AT LAstT.”—TZhe Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 


A Private Record of Public Affairs. 
By J. PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Outspan.” 

Popular Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. With Map and ntroduction specially written 
by the Author for this Edition, The Library Edition, 10s. net, is still on sale. 
Over 50,000 Copies of this book have now been sold. 

The Times.—“ No work upon the South African question is likely at the present 
juncture to be more useful. No one desiring to be informed upon the issues of 
the war should fail to read it.” 


LORD ROBERTS AND LORD KITCHENER AT THE FRONT 
Portraits in Colours by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


1. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 
2. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


Mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each, or framed 6s. each, 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE. 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS DE COURTOT, 


Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. 
Translated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 VOL, 93. 


MR. ARCHER'S NEW BOOK. 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Re- 


flections. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 Vol., 6s. 
W. D. HOWELLS in Literature.—* Full of suggestion for the reflective American 
as well as comfort for the sensitive American. Rarely has this Republic been 
treated by so kindly, so conscientious, and so competent a hand.” 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS'S NEW WORK. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT 


LITERATURE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 Vol., 6s. 
The Atheneum.—* We have read it with the greatest pleasure. A series of 
charmingly written essays upon certain aspects of the life and work of Gérard de 

Nerval, Mallarmé, Huysmans, Maeterlinck, and others.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Crown 8vo, 68. 

The Daily Telegraph.—* M. Waliszewski has done his work remarkably well, 
and produced a history which will take rank as a standard on the subject. There 
ig nothing superfluous or redundant in it, and any one who desires to acquire an 
idea of the extent and quality of Russian literature will find in his admirably 
written pages all that is necessary to attain that end.” 


DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: 


A Play in Three Acts by HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER AND I. 


By COUNTESS DE PULIGA. With Portraits, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Globe.—* The Countess has much to say of the Peel family and of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, and she also gives us graphic pen-sketches of Lady Jersey, the Rothschild 
family, Kinglike, and other notable people.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. By 


ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of “ The Gods Arrive.” 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 

The Giobe.—“In fiction of this sort Mr. Marriott Watson's literary manner is 
found at its best. The days of Charles II. are presented with many graphic 
touches.” 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By Evetyn Dickryson, 
THE WHITE TERROR. By FeELix Gras, Author of 


“The Reds of the Midi.” 

The Spectator.—* The fascination of ‘The Reds of the Midi’ and ‘The Terror’ 
fs exerted with equal force in their brilliant sequel,‘The White Terror.” Few 
narratives in modern fiction are more thrilling. It is a stirring and richly- 
coloured recital.” 


THE WORLD'S MERCY, and other Stories. By MaxweLi 
GRAY. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* An Old Song’ isa tale both sweet and sad....‘The 
World’s Mercy’ is undeniably forcible and dramatic, and it holds the reader from 
start to finish.” 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Author of 
“The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” [Second Impression. 
The Sphere.—* The success of the hour in the West End ot London. Decidedly 
a book w read.” 





London : WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Crown 8vo, art linen, price 5s. net, 


Art in Needlework : a Book about Em 
broidery for the use of Needleworkers, Students f 
Embroidery, and Designers for it. By Lewis F Day : 
Mary Buckie. Containing 80 Full-page Plates Pe wa a 
from Photographs and 45 Illustrations in the Text The wha 
forming an invaluable Review of the Art i 
Embroidery. en 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, net, 


A Manual of Historic Ornament. Trestip, 
upon the Evolution, Tradition, and Development of Arh; 
tecture and other applied Arts. Prepared for the us f 
Students and Craftsmen. By RICHARD GLaAzIER ARIBA 
Head-Master of the Manchester School of Art, With 500) 
Illustrations. ‘ 

he object of this book is to furnish stuc $ wi , 
Ps in which the rise of each wee os noted tal ee lane 
illustrated. " 
Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, price 15s. net, 


Houses for the Working Classes in Urban 
Districts. Comprising 30 typical and improved Plans, 
arranged in groups, with elevations for each group, block 
plans and details. By S. W. CRANFIELD, A.R.LB.A, and H I 
PoTTER, A.R.I.B.A. With Introductory and Descriptive Text 
General Notes on Planning, Tables giving Size of Rooms 
Cubic Contents, Cost, &c., and an Appendix containing extracts 
from the Local Government Model and London County Council 
Bye-laws. 

Thick royal 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. 4 
Practical Treatise on the Principles of Internal Plumbing 
Work ; or the best means for effectually excluding Noxious 
Gases from our Houses. With a Chapter on Cowl Testing, 
By S. STEVENS HELLYER. Sixth Edition, Revised and kh. 
larged, with 30 Lithographic Plates, and 262 Woodcut Illustra. 
tions. 

Square Svo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


Farm Buildings: their Construction and 
Arrangement. By A. DupLey CuLarke, FSI. Third 
Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, containing 52 Litho. 
graphic Plates, and other Illustrations. 


A List of Books on Architecture and Decorative Art sent post-free 
on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


SANDS AND CO. 





A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 
By B, F. C. COSTELLOE. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8yo, 63. 


By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 


CASTLE AND MANOR: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





LEAVES FROM A 
SQUATTER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By THOMAS MAJOR, 


Late Inspector of Runs in New South Wales. Crown Svo, 33. 6d, 





IMMEDIATELY. 
VOL. II. OF THE YOUNG NATURALISTS LIBRARY. 


ANIMALS OF AFRICA. 


By H. A. BRYDEN. With 40 Illustrations by E. CALDWELL, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





VOL. I. 
TYPES OF BRITISH ANIMALS. 
By F. G, AFLALO, F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated by k. CALDWELL. 
Crown 8v0, 63. 





LONDON : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 
— EE 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Cones 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, 


BY ORDER OF ~<: 
THE COMPANY. 


“Will not disappoint expectations....An excellent book.” 
“There is not a weak incident nor an ill-drawn character 





Spectator. — 


Saturday Review.— 


the book.” 
' nester Guardian. —“If THE OLD DOMINION had not previously 
aireated attention, her new story must have assured her reputation. 

pai historical colour, so rich in glowing imagination and stirring 

ov err pictorial charm and poetic description, so charged with 
siventure® Stender melancholy was THE OLD DOMINION that it was 
enotialy anticipations that I turned to BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY, and I 
find no justification for disappointment. 

British Weekly.—“ This admirable story is in every respect equal to the author's 

ler work, THE OLD DOMINION....We are sure every reader of her 
ba book will pronounce it a brilliant success.” 

clo.—“ BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY has more than fulfilled the promise of 
THE OLD DOMINION....A tale of ingenious exciting adventure, at once 
catching the attention and holding it from first to last.” 

Morning Leader.—* A romance of very high quality.” 

Publisher's Circular.—“ Will hold the reader enthralled from first page to last.” 


Sphere.—“ There is not a dull page in the book.” 


By Order of the Company 


may be obtained at all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


JANICE MEREDITH.) SUNNINGWELL. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. | By F. WARRE CORNISH. 
6s. 6s. 








MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR: 


Being a Comment from Week to Week to the Relief 
of Ladysmith. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION: 
A Business View. By “CENTURION,” 1s, 
“A thoughtful, practical, and well-informed discussion of an important subject 


well worthy the attention of men, considering how the efficiency and economy of 
the Army may be improved.”— Scotsman. ‘7 








NOW READY. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Constable's Limited Library Edition of the 


WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per vol. Sets only are sold. 
The Edition is limited to 750 copies. 
Uniform with Constable's Edition of Fielding’s Works. 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. 


By EDMUND GARDNER. 





Second Edition, Revised, 12s. 


CONSTABLE’S 
HAND ATLAS OF INDIA, 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans. 
Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


CONSTABLE'S HAND 
GAZETT&ER OF INDIA, 


Uniform with the above. 
Half-morocco, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 








The Best and Newest Cookery Book is 
Mrs. Peel’s 


'10- AHEAD PER WEEK?’ 
FOR HOUSEKEEPING. 


3/6. On Sale Everywhere. 3/6. 


_ PRESS OPINIONS :-—"“4 most valu- 
ade Wanual which will rescue pion 
young housekeeper from despair—a 
pe gift would be difficult to tind.”— 
one It is admirable.”—Woman. 
i te of bynes ae and 

eo cordially reco “ 
this eminently practical book. dP. 








Messrs, C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST 


OF IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA 
TOWARDS PRETORIA 


By JULIAN RALPH. 
A RECORD OF THE WAR TO THE CAPTURE OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 


Extra crown 8vo, bound in real Khaki and scarlet, 6s. 


Among the many gifted correspondents at the seat of war, none has made a 
better name for the brilliance and vividness of his letters than Julian Ralph of the 
Daily Mat!. He has made excellent use of the material gathered on the fleld of 
action and produced this fascinating story of the War. 


“THE KENDALS.”| 
“THE KENDALS.” | °"°'°% 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “The Life of Sothern,” “John Hare,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 
“One of the most interesting theatrical records that has been penned for some 
time.”—Outlook. 
“Mr. Pemberton is to be congratulated on his success, and the Kendals on their 
biographer. The work could not have been better done.’"—Dramatic World. 
“This ‘volume should give pleasure and satisfaction to thousands whose 
happiest theatrical associations are connected with these distinguished and typical 
artists.”—Manchestcr Guardian, 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


With Incidental Notices of his most Intimate Friends. 
By JOHN GLYDE. With Introduction by EDWARD CLODD. 


Extra crown 8yvo, buckram, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece from an un- 
published Portrait, 7s, 6d. 





SIX NEW NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ACCUSED PRINCESS. By 


ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” “ Athelstane 
Ford,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A LOYAL LOVER. By Mrs. Loverr 


CAMERON, Author of “A Man's Undoing,” “ Devil's Apples,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
: NOW READY. 


MARCELLE OF THE LATIN 


QUARTER. By CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of “Seed of the Poppy. “My 
Japanese Wife,” &c. With 4 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Mr. Holland in his latest novel has gone to the Quartier Latin of Paris for his 

colouring. 


THE GENTLEMAN PENSIONER. 


By ALBERT LEE, Author of “ Key of the Holy House,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A stirring romance of the days of Good Queen Bess. 


THOU SHALT NOT—. 


By Sranton 
MoricH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Startlingly graphic....a novel like this, so richly human, daringly true to the 
shady side of life, yet teaching the need of consideration for the weakness and 
temptations of others, deserves to be widely read. It will do far more good than 
it can possibly do harm.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


PHARAOH’S BROKER: being’the Re- 


markable Experiences in Another World by Isidore Werner.’ (Written by 
Himself.) Edited, Arranged, and with an Introduction by ELLSWORTH 
DOUGLAsSs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ As original and captivating as anything conceived by the author of ‘The Tima 
Machine’....Can be placed in that small catalogue of new books which are well 
worth reading.” —LEcho. 





Have you Read the most Successful Novel of Modern Times ? 


DAVID HARUM. | 437,000 Copies 


DAVID HARUM. to Date. 
DAVID HARUM. | Price 6s. 


“Tt is bright and amusing throughout.”—Jhterature. 
“ Delightful.”—Echo. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE, 


AND HOW WE MADE IT. By ARTHUR GOODRICH. Crown 8yv0, Pictoria) 
Wrapper in Red and Black, 64. net. 

This is a popular and comprehensive history of the land that at the preseut 
moment is riveting so much attention, and will be found exceedingly useful as 
a reference book and guide to Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 


FUN ON THE BILLIARD TABLE: 


being a Collection of Amusing Tricks and Games for Amateurs, with Photo- 
graphs and Diagrams. By STANCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





“Well within the reach of moderate expert billiard players....The explanae 
tions in the letterpress are illustrated by excellent photographs.”—Morning Past 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





London: C, ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


TRE ANGLO-SAXON 


REVIEW: 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 


Lady Randolp: Spencer Churchill 


Small folio, bound in leather, price 21s. net. 





CONTENTS :-— 
On the Binding of This Volume...CyrIL DAVENPORT, F\S.A. 


Frumplebee ........cccccceccssereeesseees GEORGE GISSING. 
Angling Reminiscences in Eng- 
land and the Tropics............. “Susan, Countess of Malmesbury. 
SIGH ancevsssccescsacesesestncsscseeceess MAURICE BARING. 
The Likeness of the Night ......... Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 


Ona Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe... FRANCIS HOWARD. 
The Crimea and the Cape: 


Parallel and Contrast ............ Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
Macaulay and his Critics ............ HERBERT PAUL. 
A Note:On Raskin ...cccsssccvesesssnss FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





Some Letters and Recollections 
of Lord Beaconsfield & Others...Lady DonoTHy NEvILu. 
Between the Red Moon and the 


PADS cinicssvecaneonssconweessenancianses Dora GREENWELL McCHeEsney. 
A Famous French Chateau ......... V. HussEy-WALsH. 
The Latter-Day Fighting Animal...PooLTNEY BIGELOW. 
PIER, foiasccniccnsecscesnescecoucossven C. W. Boyp. 
A Century of Women ......000 ...Lady JEUNE. 
Caterina Cornaro ........ceesceeeeeee .ALETHEA WIEL. 
What Can be Done for the Drama ?WILLIAM ARCHER. 
The Master of the Game ............ W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 
Impressions and Opinions ......... 
Notes on Portraits .........ccc0ccseeeee LIONEL Cust, F.S.A. 


With Seven Illustrations in Photogravure. 


New Novels. 
THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. ByG.S8. 


STREET, Author of “ The Autobiography of a Boy,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Just out, 


A SISTER TO EVANGELINE. By Cuantes 


G. D. Roperts, Author of “The Forge in the Forest,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out, 


THE ACROBAT. By D. Barry. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Just out, 


THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locks, 


Author of “ Idols,” “‘ Derelicts,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 


JOHN 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Frayx 


MatTHEw, Author of “Defender cf the Faith,” “ Spanish 
Wine,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, és. 


THE REALIST. By Herserr Frowerpew, 


Author of “A Celibate’s Wife.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuomas 
Coss, Author of “Carpet Courtship,” “Mr. Passingham,” &c. 
Orown 8vo, 6s. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: a Criticism. By 


RIOHARD LE GALLIENNE. With a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 


semi tr 
ELLIOT STOCK’S NEw BOOKS 


In demy 8voe, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; roxburgh, Hand-mad 
Large Paper, £1 lls, 6d. net. 

NOW READY. 
THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL sF 


THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE LIBRARY 
’ 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, FSA 
CONTAINING ; 
SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


The Previous Volunves contain~ 


. Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckingha 
S 2 : ms 
’, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cimber 
3. Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire, at 
1, paler ae —— Gloucestershire, 
&. Hampshire, erefordshire, Hertfordshi 
Huntingdonshire. hire, ana 
5. por and —— hir 
. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, & 
shire, > » & Monmonth. 
5. Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Northumberlan 
9. Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and aren 
10. Shropshire and Somersetshire. 
11. Staffordshire and Suffolk. 

The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN’S TAZIN ~~ 
contains : poaie pat a0 information concerning the couatioe he aman 
is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, Antiquartes, and ja 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH INDEX, 

In crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By «x» 


of the Serles of Articles which appeared int 





6 Paper, 108, 6d, Ret; 


CTION oF 


ee 







Saturday Reriey 
over that signature, Ay Review 

“ We cordially recommend this little book to those who are {guorant of sue 
matters, and are not above learning something of the elementary ru raion 
even though they may be certain of their own right to t 
forcibly and clearly written, the arguments are unanswerable and supporte) he 
extracts from ancient documents, aud many common delusions about - 
exposed.”—Spectator. 

NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE, 
Tastefully printed and bouud tn cloth, 5s. 


STORYOLOGY: Essays in Folk-Lore, Sea-Lor, 


and Plant-Lore. By BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown $v0, cloth, gilt 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE: a Sion 


of the Year 2236. By ROBERT WILLIAM COLE. 








3 of heral 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


JACK AND JEANNIE. By E. Penny. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


BENNET BURLEIGH’S WAR BOOK. 
THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 


By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
Price 6s, 


NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
Price 6s. 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
With 13 Full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
Price 68 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED By W. lL. COURTNEY. 
APRIL, 1900. 


Ovr MILITARY NEEDS. By Major Arthur Griffiths 
FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS, AS CHILD AND WOMAN, IN SOUTH AFRICA. Edited by 


THE 


Maynard Butler. me 

THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Wm. Hosken, Chairman, Uitlander Counell. 
THE HOUSE OF MOLIERE. By W. E. Garrett Fisher. 

IBSEN’S NEW DRaMa. By James Joyce. 

THE NEXT AGRICULTURAL CENSUS. By William E. Bear. 

GERMANY AS A NAVAL POWER. By Dr. Karl Blind. 

“WITH BUT AFTER.” By Rollo Appleyard. 

UNCHANGING DOGMA AND CHANGEFUL MAN. By Wilfrid Ward. 

A Roya VisiIT TO [RELAND. By Michael MacDonagh. 4 
AN AMERICAN PARALLEL TO THE PRESENT CaMpaicn. By Major B & 
Valentine. 

THE CONFEDERATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

THE LaTE CAMPAIGN IN NATAL. 

Ylona.—PakT II. By Fiona Macleod. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN 


EADY.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits 
NEARLY R - and + Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Gi» JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, ke. 


First Premier of the Cape Coiony. 


3 F istory of Representative Institutions and Re- 
Comp a8 end at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s 
Confederation Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissioner- 


ship of South Africa. 
By P. A. MOLTENO, 


AUTHOR OF “A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA.” 


NEW VOLUME by CONAN DOYLE 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG; 


And other Stories of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONER,” &c. 


NEAR COMPLETION OF THE 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
PUBLICATION OF 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE 
" Jbsolutely indispensable tu every well-furnished library.’ —TIMES. 


NOW READY.—Roygal $vo, 15s. net tn cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s, net. 


VOL. LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 
‘The magnum opus of our generation.” —Trora. 
VOL, LXIII. (WORDSWORTH—ZULEISTAN), COMPLETING THE 
WORK, WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 26th. 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Liography,” with 
cpectmen Pages, may be had upon application. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 
OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


NOW READY.—With a Portrait of Anne Bronté,a Facsimile of the Title-page 
of the First Edition and 6 Full-Page [llustrattons, large crown 8yo0, cloth, 
gllt top, 6s. 
You. Vi—THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTS. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

GUARDIAN, —* Mrs. Sameer Ward is a critic of the first order. Never 
before have the Bronté alsters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated 
alfke from one another and from others of thelr craft.” 

*," Vou. VII—THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
by Mrs. GASKELL, with an Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. SITORTER, 
completing the edition, wiil be published on April 30th. 


Prospectus of the Edition on upplication. 


COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S 
POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK. 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 

By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of * Deeds that Wou the Empire,” 
“Fights for the Vag,” &c. In 4 vols. crown Svo, with Portraits, facsimiles, 
and Plans, 6s. each, 

On APRIL 7ru.—Vol. VY. WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. With 16 Por- 

traits and 10 Plans. 

. CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES :— 

Yo. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits 

and 8 Plans. 


» IL THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. Witb 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
» 1. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits aud 15 Plans. 
SPECTATOR.“ Exactly the sort of history desired by the million....The work 
is worthy of theauthor of ‘Deeds that Won the E Flag.” 


pine Empire ‘and ‘ Fights for the Fla: 
SEETCH.—*Such books as Mr. r othe makers of Englist 









en in the 











highest Sense of the term....Those who are acquainted with his earlier work 
the find In this example of his genius the same vivid word-picturing capacity, 


same vivid descriptive ability, and the same vivid character-drawing.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By Goupwin Suira, D.C.L., Author of “The United States,” <e. 

In 2 vols, Svo, 15s. net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A great book in its way....No other living writer 
could have given the same enchantment to the develo; ment of English tnstitu- 
tions, or have traced the conflicts of classes and parties with the same enthusiasm.” 





BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


THE APOCALYPSE: an Introductory 


Study of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Being a Presentment of the 
Structure of the Book and of the Fundamental! Principles of its Interpretation, 
By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, Super-royal 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ The Apocalypse is a book which depends much on careful 
translation and editing, and on the clear presentation of its parts and their 
sequence, its actors, speakers, and scenes. Archbishop Benson did this, it is need- 
less to say, adintrably. Besides five most valuable essays he gives us a new trans- 
lation....The translation is, happily, the most finished part of the Archbishop's 
* Study,’ and....from his fine and discriminating Greek scholarship, of the utmost 
value to the student.” 


The Queen’s Visit to Ireland. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GwyNN. Illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 66. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A perfect book of its kind, on which author, artist, 
and publisher have lavished of thelr best,” 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis, 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P, 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 18%, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


BY LORD ROBERTS, 
BY LORD ROBERTS. © BY LORD ROBERTS, 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 














THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with short Introductions and Footnotes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
Globe 8vo. 
Re-issne of the Plays In Separate Volames, bound in Cloth, Is. each. Roan, 
2s. each. 





> 
CHSAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 
By T. Rict HoLMEs, Author of “A History of the Indian Mutiny.” With a 
Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 

ATHEN 2UM.—* The style {s bright and even vivacious throughout....It will 
figure for many years to coms as the most prominent and important discussion of 
the subject.” 

OUTLOOK.—* Ho adds to his other gifts that of spirited narrative.” 


THE ANNUAL OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. V. SESSION 1898-9, Illustrated, ito, 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :~Excavations {In Melos, 1899: (a) The Season’s Work. By PD. 
Mackenzie ; (b) The Structures. By T. D. Atkinson; (c) The Pottery. By C.C. 
Edgar.—Some Doubtful Points of Thessalian Topography. By ©. D. Ed S. 
Excavations at Naukratis: (a) Site and Buildings. By D. G. Hogarth; (b) The 
Inscribed and Painted Pottery; (c) A Relief. By ©. C. Edgar; (d) The Terra- 
cottas. By C. Gutch. 

*,° No. I. of the Annual (1894-5), 3s. 6d.; No. LL. (1895-6), IMs. Gd.: No, IIL. 
(1896-7), 108. 6d.; and No. IV. (1897-3), 7s. 6d., may be obtained from tha 
Publishers, 

Librarles are advised to Secure Complete Sets as the Edition is Limited. 








BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. 


INORGANIC EVOLUTION AS 


STUDIED BY SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Str NoRMAN LoexyEr, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. Svo, 4s. net. 








ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION ‘NOW READY. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Tuomas H. Hux.ey, LL.D., ['.B.S. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN THE 


CHILD: its Growth and Health in Education. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 
(Lond.), P.R.O.P., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Crown 8vo, 1s. Sd. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





———— 





In Three Parts. PanT Ul NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A., Author of “Uorreggio.” A Complete Account 


of the Art of the Italian Revival, richly Ilustrated, with Analysis of Artists 
and their Work. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTOR, KENT, and Co.,, Limited, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, 15s. net. 


“The first volume of the history begins with the Roman occupation. 
sts five hundred pages, including text and notes, are a monument 
of great and various learning lightly borne, and are as attractively 
written as any composition by the same gifted author...... Mr. Lang’s 
handling of the subject will be admired by every educated and im- 
partial reader. Between the Catholicism and the Protestantism of 
Scotland, in the critical time of James V., and Cardinal Beaton, Mr. 
Lang holds the scales evenly...... The Scottish Reformation, as Mr. 
Lang treats it, is not Scottish merely, nor even Anglo-Scottish only, 
but a question of European import and just as interesting to Southron 
es to Northern folk...... Mr. Lang’s clear exposition of the nature of 
the English Kings’ claims to supremacy over Scotland is too ex- 
haustive for anything more than a reference in this place......A 
masterly summary.”—Daily News. 





NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST: 
A Romance of the Near Future. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of “Like Another Helen,” “An Uncrowned King.” “His Excellency’s 
English Governess.” * In Furthest Ind,” &c. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLAND IN 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By E. PETAVEL, D.D. of Geneva, late 

Pastor of the Swiss Church, Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Translated 

by Rev. Canon St. JOHN, D.D., Sub-Dean of Gloucester. Crown 8vo, 6d. 
“The views of an intelligent and impartial foreigner.”—Morning Post. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By Morpa O'NEILL. Artistically bound, with gilt top,crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

“Of fresh, artless, and poignant charm.”—Spectator. 

“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.... Will attain to the 
most enviable of all immortalities, and go down, not as printed pages, but trans- 
mitted from lip to lip."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*‘Wisttul poems of the love of Ireland.” —Academy. 


A SUITABLE GIFT FOR EASTER. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. 


A Calendar of Devotiou. Edited by LAURTE MaGnus, M.A., and CECIL 
HEADLAM, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“The best sacred anthology we have yet come across. Every piece in the col- 
lection is truly spiritual.”—Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wack, Dean FARRAR, 
Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, Canon MEyRICK, 
Professor MOULE, Chancellor SMIrH, M. BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J. T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction by the 
LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A volume of moderate and well-considered essays on the teaching of the 
Church of England....An admirable exposition of the fundamental principles of 
Church and Faith.’”—Dat!ly Chronicle. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF. _ By 


Wh 1AM Watt. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by Gordon of 
Rothiemay. Being the New Volume of * The County Histories of Scotland.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO/S List 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN, 


SOPHIA. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 80. 


. [On April 4th, 
*,* This ts a Story of London Life in the time of George IT, 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
With 72 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF GOLF & GOLFERs 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


With Contributions by Miss AMY PAScok, H. H. HILTon, J. H, Tarlo 
H. J. WHIGHAM, and Messrs. SUTTON and Sons, ™ 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH DURING THF CIVIL WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON. 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By WILLIAM A. SHAW, Litt.D., Editor of the “Calendar 
of Treasury Papers.” 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 3, 


EveLtyn ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Part III. From the Thirty Years’ Pea! 
to the Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B.C. Crown 8vo, 10,64.) 


GOVERNMENT; or, HUMAN 


EVOLUTION.—JUSTICE. By EDMOND KELLY, MA. F.GS,, sometime 
Lecturer on Municipal Government at Columbia University, in the Cit 
of New York, Author of “ Evolution and Effort.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, ” 

[Un a few days, 





THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A, 
and the Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rey, 


A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK oF 


COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, Fellow of St. Joby 
Baptist’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
LIST, 


HEROES ON THE NATIONS. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. Half-leather, gilt tops, 6s, each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BISMARCK & THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE 


How it Rose and What it Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, Professor of Greek, Cornell University. 


CHARLEMAGNE (CHARLES THE GREAT): 


the Hero of Two Nations. By H. W. CARLESS DAVIS, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. [Ready April 2nd, 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH: 


a Review of the Growth and Changes of Belief on the Subject ; and a Study 
of the Present Attitude of the Church, and of Scientitic Iuvestigation ; to 
gether with a Consideration of the Question whether Personal Existence after 
Death is capable of Demonstration. By MinoT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 6% 








IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by JOSEPH B. GILDER. Introduction 
by A. A. ADEE, With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WOMEN AND ECONOMICS: 


a Study of the Economic Relations between Men and Women as a Factor to 
Social Evolution. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. Third Editdoa, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. oe ae 
New Insts on application. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, ENGLAND; 
AND NEW YORK. 





eS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 








INVESTED FUNDS ., oe) ee e+ £37,000,000, 


[March 31, 1900, 
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a 
Now that the War between Great Britain and the Transvaa 


would seem to be drawing to a close, the desire will naturally arise 
amongst all patriotic Britons to possess a complete and trustworthy 
y of the great contest in a compact, convenient, and handy shape 





histor 

No Library in Great Britain should be without the great standard 
History of this War, and every British boy should have placed within 
his reach such @ book. 


The Messrs. Harmsworth have just issued Parts 1 and 2 of what 
js intended to be the great national and standard History of the present 
War. The narrative is told by that great war expert, Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
Author of “Ironclads in Action,” &c., &c., and the work will be illus- 
trated by a very large number of the most beautiful engravings from 
special drawings and photographs collected by a large staff of Corre- 
spondents at present at the front. 


“WITH 
THE 
FLAG 
TO 
PRETORIA.” 


A fresh Part of this sumptuous book will appear every fortnight. 
Kach Part, price 6d. Your newsvendor can now obtain for you Parts 1 


and 2, and the Fortnightly Parts as they appear. 


PART 3 READY APRIL 3rd. 


Simultaneously with the issue of the last Part there will be on 
sale a beautiful case for binding all the Parts together, thus making, 
in permanent form, a most beautiful and necessary addition to the 
library of every patriotic Briton. 


A WARNING. 


Messrs. Harmsworth, the Publishers of ‘“‘ With the Flag to Pretoria,” beg to inform the British 
Public that, although they have secured the services of eight of the very largest printing firms in 
this country, in order to cope with the enormous demand for the book, they are unable to guarantee 
second editions of any of the Parts. Every endeavour will be made to supply repeat orders, but to 
save yourself from disappointment you are earnestly recommended to give to your newsvendor AT 
ONCE an order to retain for you all the Parts of this great work as they appear. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD 
OR, MOTHERS AND SONS. 


A Book for Parents and those in Leco Parenti. By ELLICE HOPKINS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“ This wise and carnest book.’ —Guardian. 

“Tt is a sincere and useful appeal for seriously meeting a great problem.”—Literature, 

“This volume is written with an earnestness and seriousness which must command re- 
spect, and the delicacy and moral sincerity with which a difficult subject is treated will 
appeal even to the most sensitive of minds. In dealing with education and the formation 
of character the authoress writes much that is of value.”—Glasguw Herald. 

“ We should be glad to know that the book found its way into the hands of a large 
number of both mothers and fathers.’—Literary World. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Str W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS EROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
nutrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1564. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. ‘I’. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Clilorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dre. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure n CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 











A pure Setntion. 
DINNEFORD'S ie terncnut Bene 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


M A G N E Ss | A rf] Safest Aperient for delicats 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


DOCKS OU, KHOS, «53 SOc OR 


R 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, : 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS crantei | GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASsURANcECO, EP PS’S COCOA.' 


Petablished 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. . FOR BREAKFASI' AND SUPPER. 


lide LOAN, Secretary. | E P P Ss’ $s Cc @) CS © A, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


IRKBECK BAN K.| ————— 
ESTABLISHED 1881. EV i sale pares 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Ohancery Lane, London. Se ee ee a 





oo 


INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. NN OSE AND THROAT DISEASES. | 
B 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST | 3y GEORGE MOORE, M.D. (Author of “En- 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | larged Tonsils Curable without Cutting”). Revised 

TWO PER OENT. on OCURRENT ACCOUNTS, ! by Dr. LENNOX MOORE. 
eo the mintmum monthly balances, when uot drawn ; London: James Epps and Co., Ltd.,170 Ptocadilly 
below £100 s - and 48 Threadmeedle Sereet. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, | 


_ FRANOIS RAVENSCROTT, Manager. | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Cheques (andi Post-Office Orders 60 | STEEL ig ENS. 


Strand) payable to“ John Baker. GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878 
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THE PROPER PRECAUTIONS Fo iaioes 
j nN Tp gr: 
By Colonel Sir George Sydens TAL Surry 
rt BS: "se Sydenham Clarke, E.cy.3 
HE INSUFFICIENT PROPOSALS 
OFFice. By H. 0. Arnold-Forster"M ree Wy 
ARE WE MISLED ABOUT THE Fueet? B 
me. (Auther of “Tronclads in Action cf H.W, 
s “ PARLOUS Post - 'GLAND. PB, 
ral: THON OF ENGLAND. By Wg 
HE BOERS AND THE Native Quast 
Rev. Dr. Wirgman (C: on. BY the 
wuntneatal an (Canon of “Gratansomy 
HO IS TO PAY FOR THE W 
the Earl of Competioon By the Right Hon, 
LANTING OUT STATE CHILDREN Iw 
By the Right Hon. the Marquis of pore APB 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Her Majesty @ MP. 
vie of Roumania (“Carmen Syiva"), Whe Que 
- RUSKIN AT FARNLEY. 
. Fawkes. — oe Ayreon 
HE AUTOCRAT OF THE DINNER 
E Herbert Paul. ns TABLE, By 
XCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN 
A oe By Giacomo Boni. FORUM. (With ‘ 
UTcH FarRy TALE. By Miss M. 
THE SCAROITY OF CoaL. By Bennett Be 
A LIBERAL CATHOLIC VIEW oF THE (yc 
DR. MIVART. By Robert Edward. pat!” 
Editor of the Weekly Register). “ 
THE FRENCH ARMY. By Pau! Bettelheim 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid, 


London: SaMpson Low, Marston & Co Lt 


nr: 
’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1014. APRIL, 1900, 28. 6d, 
Roussia’s SEA POWER. 
THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. By 0, Hanbury. 
Williams. ; 
DISRAELI AND THE COLONIES. By W. Siche!, 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—The Queen's Vis) 
her People of London—A Peaceful Conquery:— 
The Mob of Paris and the Crowd of London 
The Destruction of the Thédtre Prancais: , 
European Disaster—The Traditional Art of thy 
French Drama—France’s Power of Recovery. 
The New Edition of “Lavengro”—Dr. Knapp 
Indiscretion. 
TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG. By Nellie K. Blisset{ 
LornD Ji: A SKETCH. Chape, 14-1¢, By Josep 
Conrad. 
NAMES OF PuLaces. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bar’ 
ScOrLAND AND MR. GOLDWiN SMITH. By Andrey 
Lang. 
ON HER MAJBSTY'S SERVICE. By A.B. Fletcher 
A CoMIC CHESTERFIELD. By John Buchan, 
THE Wak OP¥RATIONS IN SOUTH Arrtci.-f, 
With Map. 
THE PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 








| Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Londog, 


| JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
APRIL. 


| Tae NEw UNIVERSITY OF Lonpow 
} EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELBMENTART 
GEOMETRY. By Benchara Branford. 
| REFORMS IN MODERN LANGUAGE BxaMinatioys 
i By F.B. Kirkman. _ 
Touck-SHope. By R. F. Cholmeley. 
Po°ITIVISM AND POETRY. 
| A Harp CASE FROM THE ANTIPODES 
| BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT—THE New Copi- 
ALLEYN SCHOOL CASE—THE WAR IN Pvstrt 
SOHOOLS—THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM- 
! €CHOOLS IN IRISH~- SPEAKING Disrpici- 
| THE GEOGRAPAICAL ASSOCLATION—Wouty's 
| DEGREES. 
| 
| 





PRIZE COMPETITIONS :—Translation (Two Galea); 
General Information Paper (Two Guineas). 
Price 6d. ; per post, 74d. 
OFFICES: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILt, BE, 





To ensure insertion Advertisements shi 


| veach, the Publishing Office not later thanth 
* first post on Friday. 








In white and gold. price One Shilling. AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
eo P. PUTNAM’ SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2érd & 


UNPAINTED PICTURES | STREET, LONDON, W.C., 


treet, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
ion of the READING PUBLIC 






desire to call th 


to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 


BEING IMPRE . RELIGI - j sere 
E ” SSIONS RELIGIOUS onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PU BLICATIOSS 
ALLEGORY. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES esata 

application. 


By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH, 


—— 





Auther of “A Short Guide to the Reading of the Prophets.” 


* * The attention of the beraaved in this time of war is respectfully 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pom 
granates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s “Old Paris,” 1878; Jorrock’s * Janna” Wb 
© Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moores “ Alps in 1864" ; Cook's “ Foxhaneing, i 


invited to the lithts sketch, entitled “‘ The Gate of Life.” George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; “New Arabian Nights” (2 vols. 1883; * Hawbadt 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Grange,” 1817; * Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1887, or 1851; “Scenes Clertcal Lite” 
(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted ; lit 
post-free.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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E Wig AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BURTON.” 


PRY, THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


> 
~~ ie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck 
BY the Sophie (now first published from the Originals). 





ADNStOwy 
7 
sh Ha By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. 
Arata, 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. 
yd With Photogravure Portraits and 40 other Full-page Portraits and Mlustrations. Immediate’, 
© Queen P : ; ee . 
8+ the First Edition of 1,000 Copies having been over-subscribed, the publication has heen delayed until MONDAY nevt for a 
Facog fe fhe Second Edition, 
By 
(With THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUGH FRASER’S GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN. 
Obinsop, 3 
oat A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. 
i fd With over 200 beantifal Nlustrations, 1 large vol., handsome cloth gilt, 12s, net. [This day. 
* q ore charming aspects of Japan been 60 attractively presented.”—Athenaum. 
«never before Hy written record of vivid impressions made upon an alert and poetic mind....No one will want to skip a line.” ~ World. 


“No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the end. We must end our review with a word of pratse for its numerous illustrations,”— Daily News, 
} § 


“is JUSTICE TO THE JEW. 








i The Story of What he has Done for the World, 
By MADISON ©, PETERS. In cloth, 7s, 6d. (This day. 

babury 
Ta THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 
-_ A NEW SERIES. By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, Author of “ Famous Women of the French Court,” 
ong Each Volume in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portraits on Plate Paper, 6s. 
of the LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE| THE COURT OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
very MONTIJO. Ciena [Immedtately. 
ma NAPOLEON III. AND HiS COURT. (Ready. | FRANCE AND ITALY. [Immedtately. 
Joven BY THE LATE ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 
Ba THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Daren Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A. 

Printed in Two Colours, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. (This day. 

“It {gan amazingly frank and fresh production. Lady Burton writes with a travelled keenness of observation and literary precision which giye her account of 


the Play an Interest beyond anything yet written of the journey to the Bavarian Tyrol.’—Datly Ulrontele 
4-7, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A FIRST ENGLISH EDITION OF 25,000 COPIES. 


ON, THE FARRINGDONS. By Eien Tuorneycrorr Fow er. visiaiabetiae 


*,* A Second Edition of 5,000 Copies is at Press, making 30,000 Copies of the English Edition, 


TART A NEW ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
“— A KENT SQUIRE. Being a Record of certain Adventures of Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, 
of Thornhaugh. By F. W. HAYES. With 16 Mlustrations by the Author. [Thts day. 
GARTHOWEN, By Atzen Raise, Author of “ A Welsh Singer.” In cloth gilt, 68. ips doy, 
“Charming alike in conception and in execution, Mr. Allen Raine’s pastoral romance should add largely to the number of this delightful writer's admtrerz, and also 
to his growing reputation. Mr. Raine will be hard put to it to better this his latest and finest work.’ — \Vorld. 
*,* Lhe birst Large Edition has been over-subscribed before publication, and a Second Edition is at Press, 





= | A WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By “ Rrra.” alee 
FORTUNE’S YELLOW. By Exta Macmanon, Author of ‘A New Note.” sites 
ee THE ENGRAFTED ROSE. By Euwa Brooke. am 


“Treated with remarkable uncommonness. The beautiful, spirited, noble-hearted Rosamunda is a figure for a novelist to be proud of.''— World. 
m the “Holds one’s interest as one reads; the pleasure of this cleverly devised tale is doubled by the cleverness of its telling. The author maintains her clever: =: 
thronghout.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The story delights in the reading. It isa full hook. Miss Brooke has a sense of character—hcr people live.”—Morning Post. 


THE HEART OF THE DANCER. By Percy Wut. [Second Raition at Press. 


OK: “Will no doubt enjoy, and deservediy, a considerable measnre of popularity.”-~ Atheneum, 
“The novel should add greatly to the author's reputation.”—Literary World. 


‘ORD 
BLIC BY A NEW WRITER. 
Oss THE DEAN OF DARRENDALE. By Wynton Evenstey. iii 
- EARLY REVIEWS. 

“*The Dean of Darrendale’ is a remarkable book, it deserves unusual consideration, and it reveals the writer's possession of intellectual and mora! qualitise of a 
oe Tare order. The strong human Interest, commend this work, which is something more than 3 novel. to serfous attention.”~ World. 

“Tt shows strength and insight, descriptive powers of no mean order, a fine faculty for expression, and constderable skill !n charactertsation.”—Glasgow Herald 
me “A novel of unusual excellence, depicted with exceptional power.”~— Outlook. 
848; 
= | THE SECOND LADY DELCOMBE. By Mrs. Anruur Kesyanp. Neweinanie 
Het 
; li 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 














CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs 


ROBERT BARR’S New Book, THE UNCHANGING EAST, is now ready. wit, a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SON OF THE HOUSE, the New Novel by BERTHA THOMAS, Author g 
‘The Violin-Player,” is now ready. Crown 8ve, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU, the New Romance of the Hinterland, by HAROLD BINDLOSS, Autho 
of ‘In the Niger Country,” will be ready on April 5th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. —— 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great River. By Ropert Bucwanan, Author of “The Shadow of the Sword,” 


“To many of those who know Mr. Buchanan in very different moods it will be refreshing to meet him as the author of ‘Andromeda’.. Mr. Bi 
manazes his plot with the hand of a master of suspense....The story has more life and rapidity than half the psychological ‘studies’ can show ; there is some uchanan 
landscape from the mouth of the Thames, and the pictures of Bohemian Bloomsbury in the sixties have all the air of being done from life.”— Manchester Guontion 

“Mr. Buchanan has clearly drawn upon his own early experiences in London for much of the incidental matter in this story....‘ Andromeda’ js ast i . 
rendered still stranger by the singular beauty of the girl....The story as a whole is excellent.” —Glasgow Herald. strange tale, 

“It is vigorously written ; it is set in picturesque scenes: it tells a romantic story, and it describes an attractive heroine....A very readable and a very symns 
story. It is certainly one of the best which Mr. Buchanan has given us for quite a long time.” —Echo. Y Sympathetic 


A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. By ALGERNON GISSING. 
“Of engrossing interest....A story pulsating with life, full of energy and action, and abounding in instances of literary skill and finish."—Pall, Mall Gazett 
“Considerable power and technical skill are shown in this vigorously written novel. It contains many fine descriptive passages, realistic without bel ane 
wrought, picturing the North Sea and the Northumbrian coast. When we add that Mr. Gissing’s character-drawing is strong and true, it will be seen that ‘be ha 
given us an admirable piece of work.”—Glasgow Herald. Ghat be hag 
“ A strong and picturesque story....A powerful piece of work.”—Standard. 
* A story marked by strong individuality of style, tone, and treatment....A novel of mark as a study of character and passion.”—Scotsman. 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By J. F. Cornisu. 

“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the more winsome ”_Sootemny 

“ An absorbing story, the remarkable plot of which is unfolded in a style at once vigorous and polished. The book will be read with interest by all ware 
appreciate a good story well told.”—Studio. ae 




















THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 
WITHOUT THE LIMELIGHT: Theatrical Life as it is. By Grorcu R. Sms. 


* The stories are powerful, and though * Dagonet’ is a jester, his jesting is often akin to tears.”’— Weekly Sun. 
“ A very graphic picture....The fact that the book is here and there autobiographical will add to its attraction for the public.”—Glohe, 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sims, Author of “ Rogues and Vagabonds.” 

“ We confess to having read the book right through, and most of those who take it up will do the same.”—Spectator. 

“ The reader with a craving for sensations may procure himself a succession of thrills by reading ‘In London’s Heart.’ Mr. Sims knows his London high and Ioy 
as few writers have known it.,..and there is in his new book not a little observation of life and character in their very latest aspects.’—Ieferee. pe 


DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By M. McD. Bopxr, Q.0. - 
The plots are original, and the dialogue bright and crisp ; they show keen observation and equally keen wit....Dora Myrl, in short, is a young lady of merit; 

of more than ordinary charm.”— World. y erit and 
« A Sherlock Holmes in petticoats, pretty, refined, and piquante....The adorable Dora is quite a new kind of detective, and a distinct improvement on her prede 

cessors.”—Morning Leader. C prede- 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. Camppett Praep, Author of “ Nulma.” 


“A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour.”—Academy. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Terence,” &e., CAprib om, 


“ An entertaining novel....A very enchanting story.”—Vanity Fair. 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Avzert D. Vanpam, Author of “ An Englishman in Paris.’ With 6 Illustrations, 


“Mr. Vandam’s excellent story....If only ‘A Court Tragedy ’ represented the average standard of modern fiction, we should begin to believ vossibility 
the millennium.”—Literary World. 6 ers gin to believe in the possibility of 


THE WEB OF FATE. By T. W. Spzicur, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 


“ Arrests attention from the beginning, and holds attention to the end.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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THE OLD FACTORY. By Witu1aAmM WestaLy.  pyay sist. (May srd. 
ACADEMY NOTES (Founded by Henry Biack-| AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. Notes and Re- 
BURN) will be ready on the OPENING Day in MAY, as usual, and will contain collections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. A NEW 
many copyright pictures, not to be found elsewhere. Demy 8vo, 1s. ae EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 
A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Biographical and} THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT 
Critical Chapters,an Index to Mr. KIPLING’s Writings, and Bibliographies. A Dictionary of Quotations from the Best Authors. By THEODORE TAYLOR. 
By 4 L. vraag peor of ng Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.” A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR 
OUR GREATEST LIVING SOLDIERS. By ANTIQUITIES. With the Additionsof Sir HENRY ELLIS. A NEWEDITION. 
CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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